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The Plight of the ‘“Wetback’’ 


RIOR to the decade of civil strife—1910-1920 
very few Mexicans migrated from their native 
territory to the United States. Although among 
the upper classes travel abroad, especially to 

Europe, was quite customary, among the poorer stra- 
tum, or the rural population, where practically all 
travel was done on foot or burro-back, very few peo- 
ple ever ventured very far from their native village. 
lieing profoundly devoted to the place of his birth, 
bis ‘‘patria chiea,’’ the Indian peasant is sedentary 
by nature. It was during the above decade, when 
thousands of men left their homes to join ihe warring 
ferees, that the first major exodus across the border 
developed. Uprooted by the prolonged upheaval, many 
of these men abandoned the land of their birth to 
seek their fortunes in the United States. 

During the early phases of this migration most of 
the emigrants settled in regions along the border, in 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California. But in 
subsequent years, as this migration expanded in volu- 
me, Mexican laborers found their way to the indust- 
rial centers of Chicago, Detroit and Pittsburgh, or 
employed as workers on farms or as section hands on 
the railways, penetrated throughout most of the United 
States. It is estimated that during the period between 
1910 and 1930, prior to the official restriction on Me- 
xican immigration, approximately two million Me- 
xicans migrated to the United States. 

The volume of this immigration greatly diminish- 
ed since the legal reetrictions adapted by the United 
States went into effect some years ago; though many 
thousands have crossed the border since then illegally. 
During the war years, by special agreement between 
the Mexican and U.S. Governments, a certain number 
«f Mexican workers were brought in periodically so 
as to help to meet the manpower shortage, and a simi- 
lar agreement exists at this time. 

But the number of aspirants by far exceeds the 
set quota, and this has created the serious problem of 
“‘wetback’’ penetration, the problem of human contra- 
band, which is causing official worry both sides of 
the border. On the United States side, the problem is 
being confronted by way of increasing the contingents 
cof border guards and wholesale deportations; on the 
Mexican side, however, the problem is of much greater 
significance and cannot be shouldered with official 
action. 

On this side of the border the mass exodus of able 
workers constitutes a grave national concern, for it 
represents a serious drain on the country’s productive 
resourees, precisely at the time when it is endeavour 
ing to combat the acute problem of inflation by in- 
creasing the scope of its production. 

In bygone times, especially during the deeade of 
social upheavats, there was a definite eeonomic reason 


for such mass migration. Protracted strife and unset- 
tied conditions in the rural distriets and lack of em- 
ployment in the cities compelled a great number of 
Mexican workers to abandon their country. Today, 
however, apparently there is no such economic eom- 
pulsion. There is no unemployment problem in ihe 
cities, while in the country there is an actual shortage 
ot working hands. 

Recently the Ministry of the Interior carried out 
first-hand investigations in order to ascertain the un- 
derlying causes of the widespread urge to emigrate 
These investigations brought out the fact that in large 
majority the farm workers who are decided on leav- 
ing the country are not forced to do so by lack of 
work, but are impelled by the lure of adventure and 
the dream of gathering dollars. As an example: of the 
10,000 aspiring ‘‘wetbacks’’ who are at present strand- 
ed in Monterrey, the state government of Nuevo Leén 
offered to employ at least 7,000 in public works that 
are being carried throughout the state, as well as in 
factories and agriculture. This offer was met with 
a flat refusal. The same happened in Chihuahua, where 
6.000 workmen were offered immediate employment 
out of the 7,000 that are gathered there, and in Her- 
mosillo, Sonora, where all of the 2,000 assembled work- 
‘rs were offered well paid employment. 

All of these men, though penniless and often hung- 
ry, and thus creating a serious problem for local au- 
thorities, have adamantly voiced their determination 
to cross the border, legally or otherwise, notwitstand- 
ing the earnest appeals of these authorities to accept 
well remunerated work. The situation they have creat- 
ed assumes the aspect of a gold-rush—a lust for easy 
fortune. And yet it is not a mere delusion. With a 
daily unskilled labor wage of from five to eight pesos 
in Mexico, and a promise of that many dollars for si- 
milar work in the U.S., with, moreover, dollars at 8.65 
pesos in current exchange, or the possibility of earn 
ing more in one day than one ean earn in Mexico in a 
week. the lure has indeed a tangible economic basis. 

Mexico is a free country and every man has a 
right to eome or go according to his own volition. 
ut there is such a thing as the collective moral right 
which in times of emergency must have precedence 
over individual right. Mexico, striving to develop its 
ratural resources, to build an adequate productive me- 
chanism—striving to create conditions that will event- 
ually eliminate the dollar lure or the cause of present 
migration—eannot afford the drain of its greatest 
asset—its working hands. 

Mexico can help the United States to solve its 
problem of unskilled labor shortage; but the United 
States, faithful to the principles of good neighbor- 
hood, should not be willing to accept this help. Thus 
it ¢s up to the United States to find a means which 
will keep the ‘‘wethack’’ this side of the Big River. 
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A Night in Veracruz 


SILALL never forget that animated scene in the 
midst of which | found myself on the night of my 
arrival in Vera Cruz. 

Touts for all the leading hotels had boarded the 
train a half hour before, handed us cards, won our 
approval and then piled up our luggage in great 
stacks. I selected the Gran Hotel Imperial, because | 
liked the personality of the tout. He insisted on earry 
ing my single piece of luggage and we boarded a iran- 
via and were soon delivered into the open-faced cara- 
vansary on the Plaza de la Constitucién. The ecard 
had informed me that rooms were to be had ‘‘desde 
5 Pesos, con bano.’’ A sadfaeed clerk told me that 
these five-peso rooms were all taken, although | was 
the first passenger to arrive. Six pesos was the chea 
pest! I ascended an amazing distance to my second- 
story room in an enormous elevator that moved with 
incredible slowness, trembling and groaning in every 
joint. The room had a false front of vertical blinds 
opening completely on a small balcony that hung over 
the plaza. I stood for a moment and gazed into the 
most animated scene I was destined to see in the whole 
of Mexico, and the noisiest. It thrilled and exhilar- 
ated me and I hurried downstairs and plunged into 
the howling square, brilliantly lighted on four sides, 
vith portales on three, crowded with people gestieu- 


WATER COLOR. By Mary Semerset Elwes. 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


lating and talking at the top of their voices, a military 
Land playing ad lib in the kiosko beneath the tall lean- 
ing coconut palm trees, 

My attention and appetite had been attracted by 
the bright lights of the Gran Hotel Diligencias filling 
one side of the plaza with blinking promises of a 
‘Gran Cafe y Cantina—Ilelados—Refrescos—Lunch- 
(‘enas—Licores.”’ Its tables crowded out under the 
portales, leaving only a two-foot sidewalk for the 
throngs of strollers and idlers. I found a table inside 
and ordered dinner. Despite my hour’s residence, I 
felt perfectly at home, joining the families, the shirt- 
sleeved sports and all the other clients in clapping 

y hands or tapping on my glass to summon the 
white-coated waiter with difficulty, because he had 
joined his confreres in an important discussion. Even 
the restaurant dog came around in time to be fed under 
the table, and the hunehbacked bootblack who was 
the obvious favorite, ignored old-timers and polished 
my shoes, as I settled back luxuriously puffing my 
Coronita. It brought back a vision of sitting outside 
in the Café de Paris on the broad Cannebiere, in Mar- 
scilles. Again, I was spending the whole evening over 
ui demitasse, a glass of beer or a glass of Cola, watceh- 
ing the street-walkers, the waterfront roustabouts, sail- 
ors and petty officers of all nations, policemen, sol- 
diers, unfortunates, seagoing characters, rare Mexican 
Negroes. Company and atmosphere that was pleasant 
as long as things were going all right. 


I would almost forget there was a din, until it 
would seem now and again to pause for breath and 
{ would hear the clacking of the billiard balis inside 
and the voices of the players. That would be drowned 
out by one of the frequent dogfights in the center of 
the restaurant, for a moment interrupting the deep 
current of the several domino games with their many 
vwatehers. Then a passionate argument, Latin-style, 
would ensue among the shirt-sleeved men at the next 
table, and would blow over at a point when it seemed 
that murder could not be averted. The roar rose to 
new heights; the stream of noisy buses held up by the 
traffie light rushed by surrounded by motorears honk- 
ing their quota of noise. Newsboys had to shout in 
All the trams had horns and 
hissing air brakes, while the Playa Bravo Belt Line 
clanged past with a gong beneath it. ‘‘Martes, sixty 
* yelled the boy selling lottery tickets. 
nce again the noise slightly subsided and once more 
the man read the newspaper to a group of peons who 
obviously could not read, the sereeching strains of the 
radio inside soaring through it all. Then suddenly, as 
jthough not to be outdone, the great bronze bells of 
ithe parroquia church aeross the plaza began an un- 
earthly clangor that drowned out all other noises for 
jseveral minutes. 


! 


our ears to be heard 


thousand pesos ! 





For a change, I strolled outside the portales and 
jtook a seat on a bench beside the tiled fountain. The 
hand had stopped playing and a hundred boisterous 
children had taken its place in the racket, playing 
umid the shrubbery and annoying the many ‘‘spoon- 
jers’’ on the benches. Spanish-Mexican fashion, the 
hoys were walking in groups around one way, the 
girls in the other; each talking and gesticulating self- 
‘onsciously as though no one but themselves was 
there. The girls wore a variety of shades in color and 

Continued on page 66 





inal Affair 


YNTHIA was a very unusual woman. 

The bus was hot and packed with people as 

only Mexico City busses can be hot and packed 

with odds and ends of humanity. 1 was on my 
way to a downtown garage to pick up my ear and 
God knows where she was going—lI never found time 
to ask her. She was completely beautiful and all of 
her was used all of the time. She was possessed of 
two sapphire eyes, a straight nose, lascivious lips and 
long, midnight-blue hair; her head swung easily over 
a tall, soft-moving body that swayed and scorned ihe 
fits and starts of the camion. There is no use in 
going into detail over that body of hers. Enough io 
say that it was the incarnation of all the things that 
men think of after they’ve been out fishing and hunt- 
ing by themselves for a week or so. Enough to say 
that her waist and legs were long, that her breasts 


By Federico Canta. 


By Robert S. Engelking 


were not large, not small, and that her thighs were 
supple, but with a pleasant little twist on each side 
and behind. Enough and no more. 

She was distressed. She had no seat. Neither 
did I. The camion gave a sudden jolt, the passengers 
were flung upon each other and she was flung upon 
me. I gallantly sustained her and made conversation. 
She detached herself languidly from my coat-front, 
turned her blue eyes straight into my face and re- 
marked, ‘‘this Goddamned bus.’’ We had become ac- 
quainted. 

Iler name was Cynthia Farrance. | was informed 
that she would not get off the bus with me unless 
1 undertook to wash my hands and clean my finger- 
nails as immediately thereafter as possible. Otherwise 
she would go wherever she was going alone. IT ad- 
mitted that my hands were a little dirty, that T had 
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been planning to wash them all along, and we were 
otf. 

There was a Scotch or so at the Cucaracha while 
Cynthia favored me with her opinion of all Mexico. 
I had been in luck—she had arrived thé day before 
from the American East and was a stranger to the 
world south of New Orleans. She had made it in 
some fashion from New York to Mexico City on bus- 
ses; she had acquired dysentery around Laredo, but 
had cured it with strong drink. Once arrived, she 
had moved immediately into the best apartment that 
she could find—hot water and roof-gardens seemed 
to gratify some not-too-subtle instinct in her. After 
that there was no money, but no matter. 

She had decided that Mexico wasn’t so bad—the 
men ogled the women openly. Even the Iudians seem- 
ed to have their possibilities, that is if one were as 
interested in aboriginal lust as she asserted she was. 
I ordered another Seotch all around. 

She had come down to escape the New York 
smells for a bit and to study the Hindu dance. New 
York was just a hive of drunken fools-——no place for 
creative work, no place for an intellectual soul econ- 
centrating on active, vibrant, essential production. 
Far better to come to a hole like Mexico, dominate 
the local atmosphere, live like a Spartan, work when 
the mood came upon one and achieve real results. J 
believed it all and we had more Scotch. 

A good many drinks thereafter, we went out and 
got the car and a large jug of Bacardi and some of 
Cynthia’s necessities, and left for Veraersz. Although 
it’s a bit hazy in retrospect, I think we chose Vera- 
eruz because it was the quickest road out of town. 
What we did on the road, when we arrived, how we 
arrived, what we did in the daytime, what we did 
at night and the ensuing three or four weeks—the 
whole trip in other words—has nothing much to do 
with this story. It would be largely unpriitable any- 
way. I’d never experienced anything quite like that 
jaunt, but I liked it fine. It wasn’t so much the quan- 
tity—any man and woman can go on a trip for two 
weeks and pass the time somehow—as the sheer sleek 
hell-raising pitch of the whole liaison. 

For that woman couldn’t be quiet-—either men- 
tally or physically—and when she was moving every- 
one in the vicinity was knowing it. She needed emo- 
tion, whether lust to eat food, or lust to hate or to 
ery or to fight. She was purely, unadulteratedly re- 
prehensible, but she was never dull about it. For her 
there was no relaxation; an emotional pitch of some 
sort was always with her. Where duller souls of les- 
ser fibre would have taken to cocaine, she took to a 
deliberate palpitation of the intellect. That she did 
so and that she managed to change from one mood 
10 the other with no apparent transition of neutrality, 
day after day, was an unbelievable accomplishment. 

The trip to Veracruz was a brawl, but it was 
nothing more than a auiet day in the park for Cyn- 
thia. Towards the end T developed a great weariness 
and yearned only for a quiet spot to lie in the sun, 
with some birds in the trees. a mild zephyr from the 
seuth, a sheen or two to wateh, and a book to read. 
T had done all that T could do for Cynthia. Shortly 
after our return to Mexico City all connections of the 
more active sort ceased between us. Neither of us was 
at all unset over this sad event: she was happv to 
get along with her life and T was hannv to get back 
to mine. Thereafter T followed Cynthia’s movements 
only in the role of an admiring snectatar, safelv on 
the sidelines From what she herself had told me 
and from odd seraps of information that sidled in 
feam other sourees, T managed to patch together a 
fairly eoherent nieture of her earlier achievements: 

Ther father, it seems, had heen a Somerset gentle 
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man with an unaccountable tendency to dark-skinned 
females. Somewhere in London he had come across 
a stray Malay girl from Singapere and Cynthia had 
been the result. With a sense of parental duty worthy 
of a better cause, the vld gentleman took the olive 
skinned brat to his bosom and installed her in a plea- 
sant and extremely conservative boarding school in 
southern Devon. So it was there, in the calm and misty 
hillocks of the West Country, that the first stages of 
Cynthia’s maturity exhibited themselves. 

At tourteen, she took to the gardner’s Jad in very 
much the same fashion that a duck takes to water. 
Ile was several vears older, husky and shy, but the 
little girl knew what she wanted, back of the school 
hedges in an early morning fog. Although the boy 
was stupid and the hedges were wet, Cynthia went 
about the matter with much the same instinet-born 
surety that hoids a setter puppy when he points his 
first quail. 

This evidently ran its course for a bit, but Cyn- 
thia was not built for constancy to Devonshire lads. 
Other young bucks in the neighborhood shortly came 
into her life transitorily, though pleasantly. In her 
spare moments, she read every book that she could 
lay her hands upon. Smollett, tupenny novels, Dick- 
ens, de Maupassant, Poe, Rabelais, Walt Whitman, 
Jane Austen—all poured and jumbled half-assimilated 
into the little girl’s consciousness, giving her a stran- 
sely assorted ammunition with which to snipe at the 
world. 

When the end of the semester came, she returned 
to Wedetarn, in Somerset, to the country honse of her 
father, the Honorable Farrance. And there was her 
half-brother home from Harrow. 

Obviously, it was no fault of James’—no-one as- 
sumed that his volition entered into the matter at 
any point. Ile was a lamb led to the slaughter and 
probably too young to fully appreciate what pleasant 
butchery he underwent. At any rate, it was all too 
much for the Honorable Farranee—on top of that 
year’s bad crops and the eurrent unrest in the eolo- 
nies and abroad, there had to be incest on the estate. 
Shortly afterwards, Cynthia left for New York, to 
be stabled in an obscure boarding school. 

That her stay in that institution was brief sur- 
prised no one in her immediate family. The discipline 
and domestic confinement of the academy was not 
a coat to Cynthia’s pattern; when she returned from 
a brief respite of several days spent in the flat of an 
obliging musician, everyone concerned agreed that 
she needed a change. Cynthia purchased a beret, a 
loose woollen sweater, a pair of easy flannel trousers 
and joined a theatrical school. Thereafter, the Ho- 
norable Farrance washed his hands of all responsibi- 
lity for her spiritual life. His relations with her were 
severly simplified to the sending of smallish sums 
of pounds to cover her living expenses. Even this slen- 
der pittance dwindled off in a year or so. 

So here we see what a lucky person Cynthia was. 
At the age of fifteen and in New York, she came into 
her element; she was a grown woman; she commenced 
tu live. Most women born to promiscuity do not dis- 
cover talents until a late age, an age at whieh the 
first flush of lusty living has passed. They discover 
that they are able to enjoy more than one man at one 
time and that they are capable of raising hell in ge- 
neral and of enjoying the process, but they make 
these discoveries only after emerging from an agoniz- 
ing readjustment of long-planted habits and conven- 
tions. Cynthia escaped all of this by simple illegi- 
timacy. She had no standard but one of her own choos- 
ing to uphold. There were no strings tied to her wasp- 
like waist. 

Continued on page 56 
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By Alfred C. Ybarra. 


Train Time at Los Altos 


OS ALTOS is a very small hill-town in the south 
of Mexico. It has been there drowsing in the sun 
for untold centuries—remote from the storm and 
stress of the outside world... an old church 

crumbling into ruins off the plaza; dusty burros by 
the roadside; a few leathery *‘Rip Van Winkles”’ 
slumped in the market-place snoring under their som- 
breros. The stillness is oppressive like the heat and 
one yearns for a little noise—a brawl down at the 
cantina, or something. But nothing ever happens, 

Did I say nothing ever happens? Jose would dis- 
pute that! 

Jose, besides being the local ‘‘Jefe’’ or political 
boss, is the village oracle—a sort of one-man tourist 
bureau for visiting Americanos. 

‘*Sefior Gil,’’ I remember him as saying, ‘‘Los Al- 
tos is not always like this. You should see it when 
the train’s in town. 

‘“‘The train is a great thing for us—stuck away 
here in the hills with only an occasional fiesta for di- 
version. It is something different and exciting in our 
lives. It comes just three times a week, but when it 
does—everybody celebrates and we feel that we are 
a part of much bigger things than this tiny valley of 
ours.”’ 

Jose had rambled on this way for an hour or more. 
Somehow, I could half-helieve what he said. Yet, 
my curiosity was aroused. 

How could a grimy old engine and a string of anti- 
quated eoaches mean so much to a people? IT was to 
have the opportunity of discovering the answer for 
myself—‘mafiana.’’ 


? 


By Gil Stucker 


‘‘Maflana’’ was Wednesday—the day No, 8 came 
through from Mexico City. Long before the train’s 
arrival the streets were swarming with laughing an- 
xious crowds on their way to the depot for the eusto- 
mary round of train-time merrymaking. 

The entire town was astir... all but one bleary- 
eyed borrachito propped in the cantina doorway. A 
borrachito is the Mexican variety of a little man on 
a big bender. With characteristic perversity, this one 
didn’t want to go anywhere except back to the bar 
for another pulque. However, between the crowd’s 
enthusiasm and his own befuddled sense of direction, 
he eventually found himself enroute to the station 
along with the others. 


Ilorrified at the prospect of indefinite abstinenee, 
the fellow struggled to break away. But he sueceeded 
only in parting company with his clothes. Already 
his sombrero was gone and his shirt was gradually 
following suit. In desperation he clung to his pants— 
the last shred of his masculine self-respect. 

Half-naked and tripping over his shredded ward- 
robe, the drunk was now thoroughly enraged. Once 
he foundered and came up ealling for the immediate 
damnation of Los Altos and environs. A man had 
rights, didn’t he? If he’d rather drink pulque than 
watch trains, why shouldn’t he? Revolutions had been 
fought for less. Revolutions!—that was it. He’d fight 
his way back to the cantina. 

But alas!—his hands were already engaged hold- 
ing up what remained of his dignity. There was one 
weapon left—his teeth. 
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Launching the attack during a momentary lull in 
his hiccups, he lunged at the nearest shoulder and 
bit into it. The results were nil. Said shoulder, 
heavily-seraped with a goodly thickness or virgin 
wool, continued jauntily on its way without so much 
as a shrug. 


Diablo!... this was more than any man could 


bear—drunk or sober. Utterly disgusted_with every- 
thing, the would-be cannibal finally resigned himself 
to fate and the multitude, renouncing all hope of ever 
reaching his coveted cantina. 


*. * 


Meanwhile, in more dignified vein, crotchety vie- 
jos, the village ancients, were sharing in the general 
excitement—leaving their benches on the shaded plaza 
and hobbling down the cobbles to the tracks. Old 
hands at this game of ‘‘watching the trains go by,’’ 
many of them hadn’t missed a train since Don Por- 
firio built the line some fifty years before. Shaking 
their heads and waggling long crooked walking-sticks, 
they solemnly shuffled by to their accustomed place 
on the station platform, 

Ilere, after much sage deliberation, betting was 
opened as to when the train might arrive—if at all. 
There was no pondering over timetables; the viejos 
had long since disearded these as a tricky form of 
railroad propaganda. The train had never arrived 
twice at the same time, and it was always a few hours 
late. 

Not that it made any difference. Time is one thing 
they have plenty of in Mexico, though it is not the 
same as ours. It is not Mountain Time nor Central 
Time nor anything like Standard Time. There is 
only Mexican Time and that is apt to be, more often 
than not, just one man’s opinion. It is conyposed of 
neither minutes, hours nor years, but of ages—end- 
less ages. So what if the train were a few hours late? 
They could wait. 

Waiting meant more time for celebrating; more 
business, too. Vendors wormed through the throng, 
juggling huge wicker hampers filled with sweetmeats, 
tropie fruit, beer, pop, cruller sticks. Serape peddlers 
flourished their colorful wares with studied grace. 
Wrinkled crones, behind smoking kraziers, whined the 
praises of sizzling tortillas. In the shade of a tamarind 
tree a blind musician sang to his guitar of the beau- 
ties of some unseen world. Lottery sellers strode about 
holding aloft long poles strung with coupons and, off 
to one side, smear-faced muchachos plotted shenani- 
gans amid a collection of pigs, goats, chickens and 
cows 
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Suddenly—a whistle wailed in the distance. The 
depot grew hushed. A moment later No. 8 steamed 
into Los Altos with its rattling retinue of wooden 
coaches. 

It had no sooner halted when the portly station- 
master, in official cap and Sunday suspenders, bustled 
trom his office. As on all such occasions, he was in a 
dither—pacing up and down the platform, ffailing his 
arms and blowing into a whistle which, for all his 
bluster, emitted only feeble gurgles like a drowning 
kitten. 

‘*El Tren—El Tren!’’ he would trumpet, warning 
every one to stand back. The next instant he was 
urging them on with a bellowing ‘‘andale—andale’’— 
just to show that he was on the job. 

But the crowd paid little heed. The train haa 
arrived and the world was theirs. For a magie mo- 
ment the cares and worries of their little lives were 
forgotten—lost in some great stream of life from the 
‘‘otherwhere’’... in the throbbing locomotive which 
somehow seemed to beat with the pulse of mighty in- 
dustries... in the mingled sighs. sounds and smeils 
of the coaches about which lingered the rush and roar 
of teeming cities and the glamour of faraway places 
they could never hope to see. And something akin to 
wonder would creep into their eyes, 

They wanted to ask a thousand questions —where 
the passengers came from and what it was like out 
there beyond the rim of the hills. You could see it 
in their upturned faces as they stood staring into the 
ear windows. You could hear it in the quavering voi- 
ces as they held up baskets of fruit or candies and 
asked—almost pleaded, ‘‘Quiere, Sefior? Frutas... 
dulees, tacos?’’ 

And if someone chose to buy they would look 
very happy, and you knew it was not the few centavos 
they were paid that mattered so much as the contact 
they had made with some kindred spirit on the train... 
the exchange of a word—a glanee—that put them in 
fleeting touch with the outside world. 

Then—a wave of the conductor’s hand, a flurry 
of steam, the chant of wheels hurrying by—and the 
train was gone. 

Sad eyes followed the trail of smoke as it curled 
along the skyline, unraveled and grew faint. The 
ticket-agent lowered his grating; the station-master 
hung up his cap; the ‘‘old ones”’ filed reluctantly back 
to their benches on the plaza 

Only the clock sounded in the depot—marking 
the minutes, the hours, the ages—’ til another train 
and another dream would come to break the slumber 
of Los Altos. 
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WATER COLOR. 


By Roberto de la Cueva. 


o Market in Toluca 


HOUGH AIRPLANES AND TRAINS and busses 
go to Morelia on regular schedules, the most re- 
warding way of travel is by motorcar. When 
four share the expense, the price is not extra- 
yagant. Two men we had met on the train from La- 
redo had arranged to go with us. One was Dr. Char- 
les Hoagland of the Rockefeller Institute, a specialist 
in tropical diseases. The other was Jess Wagus, a 
young Spanish instructor in an lowa college, who had 
done considerable study of various tribes of American 
Indians. Of Polish and Scottish extraction, he spoke 
excellent Spanish. Ile wore a pince-nez, and had such 
an infectious laugh that he sometimes set the stolid- 
faced Indians to smiling broadly. Both men proved 
easy to travel with. They were amiable and possessed 
a lively sense of humor, besides being full of odds and 
ends of interesting information, 
Our chauffeur was named Sefior Sanchez. He was 
a tiny little man with dark Indian skin and delicate 
Spanish features. Besides being a steadfast driver of 
the Buick 8 we had engaged, Sefior Sanchez proved 
to be a gentle philosopher without illusions. He obser- 
ved life as it passed and was faintly amused by it. 
If his heart was touched by abuses, he shrugged, with 
brief comment, and looked the other way. Though he 
was anything but a chatterbox, he had a certain wit, 
as well as diseretion. We all became fond of Sefior 
Sanchez. 

We had chosen Friday to begin our journey be- 
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cause Friday is the market day of Toluea, the capital 
of the State of Mexico. The morning was bright with 
June sun and the air as fresh as if cooled by the sno- 
wy crowns of near voleanoes. The road from Mexico 
to Morelia is a series of ascents and descents, and as 
sinuous as the revolutionary movement that began in 
1810. It is also as exciting in panoramic beauty as it 
is varied in contour. From the road that clung leech 
like to the mountain flanks, the pattern and design of 
the terraced farms below looked more like scenes in 
some stylized Grant Wood painting than something 
man had actually done with nature, 

Wagus, who came from the fine farming districts 
of lowa, was voluble with admiration as he remarked 
the orderly swirls of cultivated rows set in beautiful 
and fantastic oblongs this way and that to get the 
full advantage of variegated slopes. Leaning forward, 
he grabbed my shoulder enthusiastically with one 
hand and adjusted his pince-nez with the other. ‘‘Talk 
about your contour farming! Boy! Those Indians have 
got it, haven’t they? You’d never get an Ameri- 
can Indian worked up to doing that.’’ 

“One of the greatest virtues of the Mexiean In- 
dian is patience,’’ | remarked to Sefior Sénchez, by 
way of drawing him out. | was sitting beside him on 
the front seat, and Thérese sat between the doctor and 
the teacher. 

Senior Sanchez smiled dryly. ‘‘In Mexico, sefior 
patience is more a necessity than a virtue.’’ 
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The highway began to climb sharply into the 
wooden mountains, and just past nineteen miles we 
had already reached the highest spot in the road bet- 
ween Mexico City and Los Angeles. It is called La 
Cima, ‘‘The Summit.’’ As we began to descend, the 
first persons we passed were a couple of pedestrian 
charcoal-burners. I though of the lines: 


Even the mountain trees 
Have their allotted goal, 

For some were born for saints 
Whilst others serve for coal. 


The carving of holy images had been one of the 
popular handicrafts since the arrival of the friars in 
Cortés’s times. And chareoal for cooking the daily 
bread in the shape of tortillas went back into the mists 
of Mexican prehistory. These trees in their metamor- 
phoses had significant roles in forming the culture 
of the race, helping to nourish both body and soul. 
And the people we began to meet on the road some ten 
miles beyond La Cima were going to the Friday mar- 
ket of Toluca to minister to their spiritual and emo- 
tional as well as their material needs, 

For all his taciturnity and innate melancholy, the 
Mexican Indian is gregarious. His temperament cries 
out for human companionship. Almost never does the 
countryman live in an isolated hut. He prefers the 
village, and since time immemorial Indians have lived 
in clusters, for better protection and sociability. But 
even the village does not satisfy his gregarious in- 
stinct, and he goes to the nearest big town on feast or 
market days. He will trudge a dozen miles to get 
to a market. For a special fiesta he will trot twoscore 
miles or more if necessary. 

‘‘The Indian loses the sense of his own misery in 
a crowd,’’ Sefior Sanchez was saying. ‘‘Ie goes to sell 
his wares in the market to live. But he would rather 
go to market and not sell his wares than stay at home 
and sell them at twice their value. Often week after 
week he will bring the same trifles and spread them 
on the sidewalks for sale. It is an excuse to be with 
bis fellows in the midst of movement.’’ 

The road leading into Toluca became thickly dot- 
ted with Indians. Some rode on burros, some led bur- 
ros laden with produce in baskets. Some drove goats 
and turkeys before them. Some bore sacks on their 
backs or trays on their heads. Women, wrapped about 
the head with pigeon-blue rebozos, bore babies on their 
backs, held toddlers by one hand, and used the other 
to carry foodstuff or some handicraft work, As Mrs. 
Dwight Morrow once said, ‘‘A really capable Indian 
woman can balance a baby, a load of wood, a hen, a 
bunch of flowers, and a live pig on her shoulder.’’ 

The narrow streets and lanes leading into the 
market place of Toluca were crammed with Indians, 
their dark skin glistening like copper or bronze in the 
bright sun, their varicolored serapes looking like a 
mass of palette colors smeared together. In the rude 
open plaza outside the covered market the crowd mil- 
led about. A kind of liquefaction of Indian talk in 
Otomi, Aztec, and Matlaltzinea, mingling with the 
Spanish, created a strange droning noise. A jackass 
brayed, a fettered turkey cock gobbled, an offended 
deg yelped, a church bell clanged stridently. On the 
narrow sidewalks, merchandise was spread so hap- 
hazardly that in order to pass pedestrians had to press 
against the wall or leap the display. We negotiated 
an island-like exhibit of eans of sewing-machine oil, 
suckling pigs, squash flowers, and old empty bottles. 
A man kneeling beside a nanny goat impeded our 
progress. Ile was not milking her. Ile was not her 
owner. He was a prospective purchaser, and he was 
squeezing the root of her tail to test her fatness and 
succulence for eating, 
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Wrinkled old women were squatting over char- 
coal braziers cooking tortillas, or black beans, or pink 
coconut candy. Mothers sitting on the curb were nurs- 
ing darkeyed infants. There was the fresh smell of 
animal dung and the stale smell of human urine ming- 
ling with the odors of carnations and heliotrope trom 
the flower stalls. Here was the real Indian by the 
thousands: the Indian in the raw, barefooted, ragged, 
unkempt. No lay figures, these, which some commen- 
tators are wont to use as mere decoration for the Me- 
xican scene, untouched by the human values of striv- 
ing and suffering, of longing and failure. 

‘They say the Indian enjyos savoring life, while 
the American injoys crowding it,’’ Dr. Hoagland com- 
mented as our way was blocked by a recalcitrant, hal- 
tered calf, ‘‘but the Indian seems to enjoy crowding 
it on market day.’’ 

‘Ah,’’ replied Senor Sanchez, 
Indian is not in a hurry.”’ 

As we looked upon the milling and gaping mass, 
I thought of Blaseo-Ibafiez, who had visited Mexico in 
1924 after Madero, Huerta, Carranza, Zapata, Villa, 
and Obregén had each in his hour held out golden 
promise to the masses and for which scores of thou- 
sands had let themselves be slaughtered in civil stri- 
fe. ‘“‘If there is any group that has won my sympa- 
thy,’’ the novelist had written, ‘‘it is the Mexican 
people, the eternal victim of a tragicomedy that never 
ends, the poor slaves whom all pretend to redeem, and 
whose lot has remained unchanged for centuries, the 
everlasting dupe whom redeemers shower with fine 
phrases, never telling him the truth, beeause the truth 
is frequently ecruel.’’ It was only too easy to feel in- 
dignation and pity as Blasco-Ibafez had felt it. But 
as I looked deeper into the kaleidoscope of dark ig- 
norant faces, half-stirred to awareness, I felt it in my 
heart to have some sympathy for the redeemers too. 

Thérese was looking stricken at the thought of 
this dark seething going on forever. She seemed over- 
come with that sense of hopelessness which D, H. 
Lawrence said eventually attacks everyone who loves 
Mexico. 

“*It’s strange that the hardness of life doesn’t de- 
ter them from hanging onto it,’’ she said. ‘‘How ean 
the Government ever do the right thing for so many? 
And if you stir the poor Indians too violently with 
discontent, you might only succeed in embittering 
them. I’m afraid it will be a long and difficult pro- 
cess, 


‘but at least the 


“Yes, madam,’’ said Sefor Sanchez quietly, ‘it 
will be a long and diffieult process.’’ He shrugged, 
as if he could not speculate on how it would eome out. 
Then noting an expression of distress on Thérese’s 
fuce, he added gently: ‘‘Sometimes you have to balco- 
nize your thinking in Mexico, We often do.”’ 

** Baleonize? 


‘Bring your thoughts up from the street to the 
baleony and see above the sordidness.’ 


As we worked our way slowly through the mass 
T recalled something Vaseo de Quiroga had written to 
the Council of the Indies in 1531: ‘‘There are so m: iny 
pre here that they are like the stars of the sky 
and drops of water in the sea without number. Their 
maner of living is chaos and econfusion.’’ The Bishop, 
who had done so much to bring order into his own 
diocese of Michoacin hy encouraging handicrafts in 
the various villages, might have been disappointed in 
the progress made in four centuries if he made a cur- 
sory expedition to Toluea today. 

Besides the humble sidewalk displays in Tolnea 
tnere are lanes, like the souks of Tunis. where only 
serapes are sold, or woven baskets, or hand-carved 

Continued an page 54 
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Patterns of an Old City 


AN INALIENABLE ASSET 


R. BARLOW read the pencilled inscription 

on the reception slip—Miss Yvonne Hazlitt. 

Matter: personal—and pursed his lips. That 

old woman, he thought. She *!] shoot my morn- 
ing all to hell. He was half through checking the 
warehouse inventory lists that had to be rushed to 
the home office, and he was two days behind with his 
task because of all these intrusive callers, and now 
there was this old woman to waste yet more of his 
time. Well, he thought, no use of keeping her wait- 
ing. May as well get it over with. 

‘*All right, Miss Mendoza,’’ he said. ‘‘Tell her to 
come in.’’ Ilis secretary nodded gravely, her face re- 
flecting his own chagrin. He rose from his swivel 
chair as Miss Hazlitt walked in, surveying the room 
and his littered desk with nearsighted timorous eyes. 
‘““Well, good morning,’ he said pointing at a chair 
near the desk. **How have you been?’’ 

“1 am all right, Paul. And how are you?’’ Seated 
on the edge of the chair, she commenced to fumble in- 
side a battered handbag until she found a sheet of 
tissue paper and blew her nose. ‘‘Exeuse me, Paul,”’ 
she said. ‘‘T seem to be catching a cold.’’ Her flabby 
purple face spread over a set of ill adjusted false 
teeth in a diffident smile. ‘‘I ‘ve been catching fre- 
quent colds lately. It’s the dust I guess,’’ 

‘You want to be ecareful,’’ Mr. Barlow said, 
thinking, what a bore!... Now I ‘ll have to sit here 
listening to all kind of stuff. What a bore. She came 
here to ask for something—some small and insignifi- 
cant thing. Some trivial business that she will build 
up into a matter of vast importance. It ‘ll take her an 
hour to get to it. Without the slightest compassion 
he observed how old and worn she looked, how quick- 
ly she had aged since the last time he saw her. It 
seemed strange to him that beeause of some absurd 
conventional observance, some inane sentimental com- 
pulsion. a man had to preserve such wasteful and 
depressing acquaintances, had to submit to this kind 
of tedious intrusion on a very busy day. It is obvious 
that TI lack a realistic sense of values, he said to him- 
self, that I lack the moral courage to be honest with 
myself. Here I am affecting an idiotic pose of mag- 
nanimity, of personal interest, of humane concern in 
something that actually bears no significance whatever 
in my existence. I am hypocritically denying to my- 
self that IT am essentially selfish and indifferent to 
other people’s misfortunes or suffering. Hell’s bells, 
the world is full of misfortune and suffering, and there 
is nothing one can do about it. There is nothing any- 
one can do for anyone else. 

‘“Well, how have you been?’’ he repeated. 

“‘Oh, pretty good, I suppose,’’ the woman said. 
‘‘Considering everything. Just so long as I can keep 
my health. I ‘ve got to look after George, you know. 
He is not doing so well. He is almost completely deaf 
and too ill with high blood pressure to assume any 
responsibility.’’ 

The hard luck build-up, Mr. Barlow thought. The 
indispensable tale of misery. An old woman gently 
whining, seeking my commiseration. here in my office 
on the busiest day of the month, while T am striving 
to seem attentive and svmpathetie. to seem the joyal, 
patient and understanding old friend to whom one 
may turn with eonfidence in a moment of need. 

‘“‘So George is not doing so well,’’ he said. ‘I 
am sorry to hear that.’’ It is funny, he thought, that 
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at her age and in her deplorable state she would still 
go to the trouble of dying her thin and matted hair 
that ugly yellow, that she cannot outgrow this futile 
and retarded vanity, that she yet cannot cease being 
a woman and become a simple human being. 

‘‘No. He isn’t well at all,’’ Miss Hazlitt said. 
‘*It’s that high blood pressure. He hasn’t been able 
to do hardly any work for months... since Adrienne 
passed away. It broke us up awfully. But I guess 
I have more resistance than he has. All these years 
she suffered with diabetes we kept her going somehow. 
But it took a lot of effort. A great deal of effort. 
Especially the last few months. It took every ounce 
of energy and every cent we could lay our hands on. 
It pretty much wore us out. But poor George—it com- 
pletely undermined his strength. He is exhausted in 
body and mind. Can’t think clearly, and for the kind 
of work he used to do, translating and correspondence 
and things like that, he is just not in position to face 
it. Well, he ‘ll be seventy-four next month, and I sup- 
pose the years are beginning to bear heavy. So, it’s 
kind of up to me now.’’ 

She paused with a minute sight, and Mr. Barlow 
felt that he should say something. ‘‘I am very sorry 
to hear that, Yvonne. I hope you ‘ve been able to cope 
with things. You ‘ve always been very brave and re- 
sourceful. One has to know how to face hardships, you 
know. Life is a pretty tough business.’’ 

‘*T should say it is,’’ she said sighing again. ‘‘ And 
it seems to get tougher the older one gets and the less 
capable one is to go on with the struggle. But one 
naturally has got to——’’ 

The telephone rang and Mr. Barlow picked up 
the receiver. ‘‘Exeuse me, Yvonne,’’ he said. ‘‘Just 
a minute.’’ 

During the drawnout and somewhat contentious 
conversation with someone who apparently either fail- 
ed or was unwilling to grasp the point, for Mr. Bar- 
low insistently repeated the same thing over and over 
again, Miss Hazlitt felt relieved by the respite. She 
knew that it would not be wise to take too much of 
Mr. Barlow’s time, and yet she was eager to gain a 
little more time before broaching the matter which 
brought her to his office. And while she mentally re- 
peated the words she was going to say, rehearsed once 
more the little speech she had so carefully prepared, 
the courage she had stored up for this erucial visit 
gradually waned and her heart sank into hopeless- 
ness. 

No, she thought watching him as he talked, ob- 
serving the determined twitching of his lips and the 
flicker of suppressed annoyance in his eyes. No. Paul 
is practically a total stranger. He has grown away 
from us. Gone too far. I am wasting my time. He 
will not understand. He has too much on his mind 
to stop for a moment and give it rational thought. He 
will think it’s an imposition, an absurd whim. He will 
think I am just a stupid old woman who came to waste 
his time, and will politely brush me off with an offer 
of a small loan, a handout, offer me charity, mortify 
me by implying that IT am a beggar. 


a * . 
As she sat waiting fearfully for him to end his 


lengthy conversation, the peril she sensed was not 
Continued on page 41 











TEFRA COTTA. 


By Margo Allen. 


he Anvil of American Foreign Policy 


By Frank Tannenbaum 


IME AND CIRCUMSTANCE HAVE CONSPIRED 
to give Mexico and the United States markedly 
different configurations. It will always remain 
an interesting question how two such cistinet 
yet neighboring peoples, with so many difficulties bet- 
ween them, have managed for more than a century 
to live with each other in peace, even if at times an 
For if goodwill, national self-respect, 


less 


uneasy peace. 
and a reluctant tolerance—but toleranee none ihe 
—can stem from two cultures so variously conditioned, 
there is hope that people of the world may learn to 
abide in amity 

The elements of discord, from the end of the Se- 
cond World War, gave rise to bitter controversy bet- 
ween the United States and Mexico. Mexico’s latent 
nationalism, obscured by the fawning upon alien va- 
lues and the courting of foreign—especially American 


capital, turned, with the Revolution, into a violent 
protest against the outsider and the things he stood 
for. It aspired to free the native, the uniquely Me- 
sical, spirit, and to strip the strangers whether Span- 
iards, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Americans, or Chinese, 
i any influence over Mexican life. 

The very success of foreign enterprise made it a 
seeming danger. The foreigner was everywhere, seem- 
ed to own everything. had the ear of the government, 
was favored by the courts, flaunted his wealth, and 
prided himself not merely upon his achievements, but 
upon not being a Mexican, as if in some way that made 
him a better man. And the irritation his pride and 
sirutting awakened made him an early object of po- 
pular hatred. Pecause American citizens were most 
conspicuous and affluent, it was easy for the new 
movement to become strongly anti-American. Fear of 
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the United States, fear based upon past humiliation, 
the bitter memory of a lost war, and the despoliation 
of half its territory, was the stark political reality in 
Mexico. Just because the Revolution was stirred by 
a creative impulse toward freedom and popular well- 
being. the threat implicit in American power turned 
Mexico to defiance. The leaders of the Revolution 
were willing to risk the threat of annihilation rather 
than yield their hopes for a better life for the people 
and for a nation matured beyond the possibility of 
outside tutelage. 

It is only thus that the long and frequent!y bit- 
ter controversy with the United States can be explain- 
ed from the Mexican sice 
not merely for economie justice, but for national dig- 
nity. That the argument was often charged with as- 
perity, and at times with a seeming willingness to stir 


The people were fighting 


the embers of contention into a flame regardless of the 
consequence, Was owing to a psychological and poli 
tical insecurity that could not compromise withcut 
surrendering all its ambitions and thes being defeated 
by its own weakness. 

The venturesome challenge to American power 
succeeded because of events beyond Mexico’s borders 
and beyond its control. In the interval of more than 
thirty years from 1910 to 1942 the world was torn by 
two great wars, and United States policy was deeply 
affected by both the New Freedom and the New Deal. 
In this troubled and confused period Mexico found it 
possible not only to defend its social revolution and 
to reaffirm a doctrine of nationalism that gave the 
small state a claim upon equal consideration in ihe 
world with the large and mighty powers, but also io 
help pave the way for the acceptance of the idea of 
the juridical equality of the Ameriean nations upon 
which the Pan-American system was ultimately to be 
constructed. 

In the long run United States foreign policy is 
responsive to public opinion. Individual governments, 
secretaries of state, and even ambassadors may for a 
time chart a course of their own, but in the end the 
people, through the Congress, through the press, 
through the ten thousand agencies of publie expres- 
sion represented by the churches, the trade unions, 
women’s organizations, and spontaneous publie bodies 
that arise in every crisis, assert themselves and shape 
a poliey that they can approve, one consistent with 
the special sense of justice and rightness so dominant 
in American feeling. 

That was the case with Mexieo. In spite of the 
lnany outrages committed against United States eiti- 
vens, and in spite of the loss of much American pro- 
perty, there was an underlying belief that the Me- 
Nican people were struggling for internal justice and 
order, for freedom from political oppression and eco- 
nomic exploitation, that, in short, they were striving 
for those very things which have always seemed good 
and right to the people of this nation, who would not 
brook the use of foree by the United States to fasten 
upon the Mexicans a system that they did not and 
could not approve of 

The military coup d'état of Victoriano Tlverta 
precipitated between Mexico and the United St 
the political crisis that was to run an uneasy course 
tor the greater part of the first Wilson administration. 
During most of this period, the recognition in Mexico 
of a government which could meet the test of stability 
end popular support, became the burning issue. The is- 
sue was only partially resolved by the recognition of 
Venustiano Carranza late in 1915. 

While this political argument still remained wn- 
settled, another problem crept in to trouble Mexienn- 
American relations, and that was the meaning. reach, 
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and possible effects of the Constitution of 1917. Secre- 
tary Lansing raised the question of the retroactive 
implications of that Constitution even before it was 
adopted, and from then on to the end of the ¢ ardenas 
regime in 1940 its impaet upon previously acquired 
property of United States citizens was the major if not 
tLe sole issue of controversy betwen our own and the 
Mexican government. 

To appreciate the gravity of the issue here raised, 
it needs to be recalled that foreigners owned jore 
than 40 per cent of all the national wealth. (A treaty 
proposed by Secretary of State Ilughes in 1921) sti 
pulated that the Constitution of 1917 should not apply 
to this vast property, and that the Mexican govern 
ment should agree that no legislative, administrative, 
or military decree should ‘*have any effect to cancel, 
destroy or impair any right, title or interest in aay 
property, of whatever nature or wherever situated 

In its own view the Mexican government Was a 
ed to resign forever its powers of legislation over nei 
ly one half of its national wealth and to agree 1 
its hands as to the rest, beeause if it could noi 
impairing foreign property ‘‘of whatever nature,’ 
could not, in effeet, legislate for the remainin 
xiean property There was no way ol tlrawing 
a line. in either legislation or administration, between 
foreign and native claims as would not tend to **iin- 
pair’’ previously held rights 

It proved possible in the changed atmosphere 
{brought about by the appointment of Ambassador 
Dwight Morrow) 
sues that had so long divided the two nations 


to achieve a compromise of the is 


The unexpected expropriation of the oil compa 
nies by Cardenas proved a severe shock to the deve 
loping pattern and a test of its validity. If the new 
specter of possible strife between Mexico and the 
United States was to be laid, it had to be laid within 
the frame-work of the newly strengthened Inter-Ame- 
rican system. Mexico, which justified expropriation 
on grounds of internal necessity, the rebellion of the 
companies, and their insult to the national dignity, 
agreed to pay for the properties within ten years, 
while the American government conceded Mexico's 
‘adequate, effective, and 


right of expropriation upon 
prompt payments.”’ 


If President Cardenas overestimated the available 
resources of the Mexican people, the oil companies 
overestimated the readiness of the American people 
to shatter the developing inter-Ameriean co-operation, 
essential to our security in an unstable world. Effoits 
to compromise the differences between the companies 
and the Mexiean government failed, and the final set 
tlement had to come through diplomatie channels 

The settlement of the oil expropriations was made 
a part of a broader agreement on pending issues het 
ween the two countries. This agreement cleared the 
field by lump-sum payments for the outstanding ¢laims 

upon which the general claims commissions had made 

but little progress ~ and provided fora reciprocal trade 
pact, the resumption of silver purchase at pre-ex- 
propriation prices, the stabilization of the peso, and 
the extension of an Export-Import Bank loan for eom 
pletion of the Pan American Highway 

Among the many influences that contributed in 
the end to the amicable solution was the intransigence 
of the Mexican leaders They would not, after 1917, 
yield their ground, even at the threat of war. On 
August 14, 1918 Ambassador Fletcher reported that 
Carranza had toed him: ‘‘ Mexico, in the exercise of its 
sovereign rights, could not admit interference of for 
eign governments in the matter (fiseal legislatio: 
and said if this meant war or intervention, he was 
4 agg to confront this alternative however reerct- 
tzble.*’ 
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Carranza, as we have seen, was proud and trucu- 
lent toward the United States. But beneath his bad 
temper and seeming ingratitude toward President 
Wilson, who had so greatly aided his coming to po- 
wer, there was a theory of international relations He 
was not merely a Mexican nationalist; he was also ihe 
advocate of a foreign policy that placed the great and 
small powers on an equal footing, and his dispute 
with the United States was underlined by the advoca- 
cy of a philosophy of universal implications. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1918 he laid these views before the Mexi- 
ean Congress in four basie propositions : 

1. All eountries are equal; their laws, institu- 
tions, and integrity must be mutually respected. 

2. No country must intervene in the internal af- 

fairs of another in any way, or under any pretext 
whatsoever. All must accept the principle of nen- 
intervention, without exception. 
3. Nationals and foreigners must be equal before 
the state in which they find themselves; and no for- 
eigner must make his foreign citizenship a basis for 
claiming special privileges and protection. 

4. Legislation must be equal and uniform as far 
as possible except in cases affecting the sovereignty 
of the State. 

On these principles, Carranza went on to say, di- 
plomacy should not serve to protect private interests 
or place at their disposal the force and the majesty 
of nations or put pressure upon weak states. It should 
vatch over the general interests of civilization, and be 
used for the establishment of universal fraternity. 
Every Mexican government from that day to this has 
maintained these principles. In fact, Carranza initi- 
ated the foreign policy of the Mexican Revolution, 
and Obregén, Calles, Cérdenas, Avila Camacho, and 
Aleman have merely followed in his footsteps. The 
original Carranza insistence upon absolute freedom 
from the very beginning, long before he became Pre- 
sident of Mexico and when he was merely the head 
of a revolutionary faction, greatly in need of outside, 
especially American, support. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the theoreti- 
eal and political implications of Carranza’s refusal to 
aecept the mediation of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
in 1914 unless it was strictly confined to the is- 
sues pending between Victoriano Huerta and the Uni- 
ted States. Carranza would brook no diseussion of 
the internal affairs of Mexico, would listen to no sug- 
gestion of a possible presidential candidate and no 
program of social and agrarian reform urged by Pre- 
sident Wilson, and refused to aecept from the media- 
tors the very things the Mexicans were fighting for. 
Carranza’s commissioners insisted that no outsider, no 
matter how powerful or how well-meaning, had any 
right to interfere in the internal affairs of their coun- 
try, though it was weak and torn by revolution. 

The principle of nonintervention could not have 
been more clearly asserted, nor could it have been 
appealed to under more dramatic circumstances. If 
the Wilson administration was going to deal with 
Carranza, it had to accept the condition of noninter- 
vention as he defined it, and in accepting that eondi- 
tion, as we did, our government also accepted a pre- 
eedent that was in time to become one of the cardi- 
nal principles of United States foreign policy. 

For the United States the experience with Mexi- 
eo during those fateful years proved both a test and 
a challenge. Its policy toward Mexico could not be 
divorced from its actions in other parts of Latin Ame- 
rica, and its behavior toward Latin Ameriea was of 
necessity but a part of its broader policy in the world 
at large. The eonflict with Mexico had to be resolved 
in the light of world-wide commitments and respon- 
sibilities, not merely political and material, but also 


spiritual and moral. President Wilson soon lifted ihe 
dispute out of its immediate context of Mexico versus 
the United States and made it heard around the world 
as an argument of universal implications, one in which 
the issues were justice, liberty, democracy, national 
integrity, and the equality of nations. These doctri- 
nes were later to be expanded and ‘‘humanized’’ by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It is important to remember that of Wilson’s doe- 
trines large, perhaps basie segments were first utter- 
ed in connecion with the difficulties that arose with 
Mexico; for during his campaign for the presidency 
and in his first inaugural address there was little re- 
ference to international affairs, and by both training 
and interest he was chiefly committed to internal is- 
sues. It was the questions posed by the Mexican Re- 
volution, and especially, perhaps, by the recalcitrance 
of the Mexican leaders, that brought to the surface as 
2 publie utterance a body of ideas that were to heeome 
part of the declared international policy of the Wilson 
administration and later to be reflected in the ideas 
and ideals of President Roosevelt. The link between 
the Wilson and Roosevelt administrations is very close 
and very personal. President Roosevelt was <Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, his Am- 
bassador to Mexico, served in the Wilson Cabinet, Se- 
eretary of State Hull was an influential member of 
Congress at the same time, and many others held im- 
portant posts under both Presidents. 

More important than the personal link was the 
ideological one. The heritage of the New Freedom ean 
be seen in the New Deal, and the forees that brought 
the New Fredom into being were the same that gave 
the New Deal its strength. Interestingly enough, in 
their foreign policy both Wilson and Roosevelt fell 
back upon the support of those same popular elements 
for whom the New Freedom and the New Deal repre- 
sent the essentials of domestie policy. In both instan- 
ces the foreign policy was in a measure the extension 
of a domestic democratic philosophy and found sup- 
port among those who accepted the political and phi- 
losophical leadership represented by the New Freedom 
and the New Deal. It was upon the common people, 
the trade unions, the farmers and the small middle 
class that Wilson depended, and it was upon these that 
Roosevelt rested his policy both at home and abroad. 
It is no accident that in both administrations the po- 
litical opponents of the respective domestic policies 
were often most conspicuous opponents of the foreign, 
especially the Mexican, policy. 

The diplomatic argument with Mexico foreed to 
the surface as an American foreign policy the public 
formulation of the basic political urge of the Ameri- 
can people, and this political urge found in both Wil- 
son and Roosevelt a spokesman who could give it elo- 
quent and dramatie utterance. Underlying this dis- 
cussion is the assumption that moral ideas are the es- 
sence of political controversy. Whatever eynies may 
say of the mater, it remains true that in the United 
States the great political debates have always been 
cast in moral terms, as they are so east today. 

If Mexico developed a foreign policy fitting to 
her needs as a weak neighbor in conflict with a power- 
ful one, it also stimulated the United States govern- 
ment to enunciate a doctrine consistent with American 
tradition and belief, befitting a great nation devoted 
to the ideals of individual liberty, representative gov- 
ernment, and the equality of states within the nation. 

If the Mexican people were prepared to accept 
self-immolation rather than yield their dignity and 
national sovereignty. the people of the United States 
eould not and would not aeceept the sacrificial offer. 
Tt went against their grain. Mexican recalcitrance was 

Continued on page 50 





The Sign of Pisces 


after dark, when I suddenly saw a light flickering 
and I shone my flash in their direction. 
‘*Don’t be afraid,’’ they shouted, 

‘‘Don’t go for your gun,’’ said a man. 

**We’re just your neighbors,’’ said a woman. ** We 
want to ask you a favor!’ 

I called to them to go round by the gate and come 
un onto the terrace. After a few minutes there arrived 
a man in soiled white pajamas supported round his 
middle by a blood-red sash. Immediately behind him, 
and apparently urging him forward, was a woman 
from whose wrist dangled a small, brightly colored 
string handbag with a long green fiber tassel and 
some way behind her trailed a boy of about eight, 
holding out rigidly in front of him, with both hands, 
a small flare. By its light I could see that the man 
had wide bushy eyebrows, which you do not often 
see on an Indio. 

‘‘Guadalupe Paz,’’ he said. ‘‘At your orders, se- 
fior.’’ 

‘Your servitor, sefor,’’ said the woman. 

They both fell silent, so I asked what I could do 
for them. Guadalupe Paz looked at his wife, who af- 
ter a pause began to talk, whereupon he interrupted 


| WAS sitting up on the terrace again one evening 


By Margarita C,. de Weihmenn. 


By Dane Chandos 


her and went on with ihe tale himself. They wanted 
a loan of twenty pesos. 

‘It’s to repay a loan,’’ they said 

‘*But you shall have it back within a month,’’ 
said the woman. ‘‘Or in thirty days without fail.’’ 

‘You see,’’ said her husband, ‘‘in thirty days we 
ourselves are to be repaid a loan, and with that, pues, 
we can pay you with all certainty.”’ 

‘*Tiquico Paz to serve you sefior,’’ said the small 
buy coming out from behind the pillar and bowing 

‘**And you know who we are,’’ said Guadalupe 
Paz, ‘‘because I go past your good house every day 
fishing for little charales with my east net; and your 
servants know me.”’ 

‘*And then we should be able to buy our tomato 
said his wife. 

There are a few Indios who sow tomatoes all the 
vear round, but usually, seeing what a high price they 
fetch during the dry months, they all decide to sow 
tomatoes early in the rains when they won’t have the 
bother of watering them by hand, and they always 
think they’re going to make their fortunes. Of eour- 
se, all the crops ripen at about the same time along 
the lake, the markets in Guadalajara are glutted, and 
in the end the fruit lies rotting in the fields beeause 


seed,”’ 
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the Indios can earn more a day by fishing or by build- 

ing or by cutting hair than they can by picking iheir 

tomatoes and sending them to market. 
‘hater were going to many 

things as well, saia Guadaimpe taz, 

the waters continues till 


SOW other little 


li the season ot late,’ 
added his wife. 

| have tried to find out what the Indios 
sow, and in which season, but except during the rains, 
when anything thes lay their hands on, 
there seems to be no fixed rule: they sow what they 


olten 


thev sow call 


I1K¢ 


sowlng il 


rotation. 


when eel 


have 


feel like 


thes 


SOWELL, ile, Nor 


do secm lo any system crop 


Some time ago b sent some samples of earth from dil 
my huerta and from a piece of land 


fown down the lake toward San Antonio to be analyz- 


erent corners of 
cd in Guadalajara and the report came back that the 
soil, rich in caleium nitro- 
ven. | have often heard old Venustiano say, ** Now it’s 
time | hall 


all plow un- 
every 


while and potash, laeked 


sowed some peanuts here, and [ sl 
lew rows. They say it I] 
ear on every plant next time you sow your corn, but 
1 think it’s an old woman’s tale myselt! Now the 
eanut is a very common crop hereabouts, and it jas 
particularly high nitrogen content. So perhaps, even 
vuwittingly, the Indios do follow some ancient rhythm 
of rotation. 
he was going to plant this autumn. 
Autumn?” he said. **When would that be, pue 


cleo vive exira 


Vou ar 


crop | asked Guadalupe Paz what eise 


“Well, toward 
hrough November.’’ 

“Ah”? said Guadalupe Paz and went into 
tranee, 


the end of the rains. September 


‘In October, or later,’’ said his wife, **we cut lea 

the little leaves of maize, and then we have to tie 
round the stalks.’ 

“And this has to be done very early in the morn 


‘said Guadalupe Paz, 


Ves, 
them 
Ing ‘by a strong harvest moon 
the humid with dew, otherwise the 
corn will throw itself to lose. And then we 
chick peas and the little chilis of Comepan.’’ 
“Then the his 
and maybe you throw some little wheat of irrigation, 
and on the day of Saint Andrew 


when leaves are 


sow a few 


there’s bean harvest.’’ said wile, 


you sow vour water- 


Summer Storm 


T IME seribbles on 
Of something 
Blots out 


And sweeps them 


‘AN 
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melons, though it is better to have sown them much 
more before, 

**And what happens,’” | 
Lusy at the fiesta to sow watermelons that day 

‘Then you wait,”’ Guadalupe Paz 

You wait until the dance passes and cdo it when you 

feel better.”’ 

! don t always lend the Indios money, and when 
1 do | give them only half the amount ihey ask tut 
| gave them ten pesos, W hich they accepted polite 5 
and without the little 
Which | loans and asked Guadalupe 
Vaz to sign it, of 
jerward, 

**Who knows if I ecanu,’” she sa 
“Wouldn't it 


asked, “‘it you are too 


sald firmay. 


comment, tetehe a notebook in 


write down these 


cring him my pen. His wile stepped 


kl with a little 


be good to do i 


conscious giggle. t 


pencil 
| produced one 


methodically, al 


She traced her signature very 


slowly and wi all round it she made 


flourishes and curlicues, oblitera 
ting Then 
Rejecting the pencil, he 
the that Indios 
lee carefully drew the sign 

‘*Phat,’’ he i 
which I brand my cattle.” (1 
key.) ‘I tell hi 
Ile turned and addressed 

Tiquico appeared 
lle advanced to within a few 
left hand, nearly hitting me in 

placing his right the noof his sombrero 
he knelt leaned forward until his head almost 
touched the ground. Then he leaving 
the upturned sombrero in his hand. In nest 

; z 


led two speckled turkey 's eggs 


au series of largely 
her surname, her husband came forward 


seized my pen, and, instead of 


Cross who ent ‘tow rite Usui ily make, 


of Pisces. 


“is the with 


hie 


Vou may 


sigh 


owned a den 


said haughtily, 
think 
that 
‘Child, come here.”’ 
the pillar 
me, thrust out bis 
thr 


vou this. senor, know 
Fiquico 

- hee 
again from behind 
feet of 
the face with flare, 


and, on Cray 
and 
straightened up, 
its crown 
‘we give you.”’ 


said his mother, 


said Guadalupe Paz. He 


‘“These,’’ 
“To seal our contract,”’ 
Sara pr ove! his 


to tell 


season of 


paused, drew himselt lung his 
forgot 
the 


little 


shoulder, and added grandly, ‘I vou, 


that it is late, the 


ehili it 


senor, very late, in 


autumn when vou always sow a extra 
you haven't sown enough before.”’ 
**And of course,”’ his wife. ‘‘you always put 


few more tomatoes for the doubts in the Dries.’’ 


said 


By Frances Rodman 


a dusty 


erumpled 


leaf a note 


forgotten, and the sudden rain 


all meaning of the lines he wrote 


down the nearest drain 





Michoac4n and 


the Cathedral 


of 


orelia 


By Trent Elwood Sanford 


WEN THE Tarascans in the lake country 

of Michoacan learned that Tenochtitlan had 

fallen, they decided to profit by the mista- 

kes of the Aztees, and, in the hope of avoid- 
ing a similar fate, sent ambassadors from their capital 
of Tzintzuntzan with gifts to the new capital of the 
Spaniards. The immediate answer was an expedition 
under Olid, 
which, in addition to smashing idols and destroying 
temples, and in utter disregard of the instructions ot 
Cortés, engaged in ruthless plunder. 

To right these wrongs, a group of Franciscan mis 
sionaries went out to Tzintzuntzan and started 
struction of a church and monastery there. Preaching 
t« the people and baptizing their children, they made 

noble effort to redeem the cruelties to which 
Indians had at first been subjected. With exceeding 
patience and kindness, they had almost succeeded in 
getting the Taraseans to forget what they had suffer 
ed under Olid and embrace the new civilization and 
its religion, when along came Nuno de Guzman. Re- 
cently deposed as president of the First Audiencia and 
in search of further conquest, he soon changed the 
minds of the natives. Hitching their chief to a horse, 
dragging him over the ground, and then burning him 
because he would not turn over gold of which he was 
not possessed, otherwise torturing other victims, and 
razing villages, Guzman moved on to Jalisco, destroy- 
ing everything in his path; and the Indians fled to 
the mountains, doubly bitter over the treatment they 
hed twice received, and this time determined to have 
none of the new religion. Under the cirecumstanees it 
is not hard to understand what a job, from then on, 
conversion to Christianity would be. This was the task 
that faced Don Vaseo de Quiroga when he arrived in 
Tzintzuntzan on August 22, 15538. 

It had heen decided two years earlier to establish 
Michoacan as a bishopric. Because of the importance 
of the town at that time, Tzintzuntzan was chosen as 
the See, and Quiroga was appointed the first bishop 
A prominent lawyer noted for both taet and henevo- 
lenee, who had served as a member of the Second 
Audiencia before the arrival in 1555 of Mendoza, ihe 
first viceroy, Quiroga had heen urged by Charles V 
to take holy orders and was auickly raised through 
the grades of the priesthood to be consecrated bishop. 
Sent to Michoaein to try from the me 
mories of the Jndians there the ernelties whieh ihev 
kad twice suffered, and already sixty-eight years old 


Cristobal de one of Cortés’s captains, 


con- 


ihose 


to erase 
































DRAWING By Jose A. Rodriguez. 
on his arrival in Tzintzuntzan, he set about his task 
with great patience, first completing the church be- 
gun by the Franciscan friars several years earlier, 
During nearly thirty years of devoted service he 
vradually gained the confidence and love of the IJn- 
dians, among whom he established many schools and 
to whom he taught new crafts. His unselfish devo- 
tion to the welfare of the Indians is remembered to 
this day, and, in spite of a deep-rooted hostility that 
had to be first evidence that memory of 
him is still cherished is given by the many streets 
and plazas throughout the state of Michoaedin which 
bear his name. Even the tourist hotel bet 
ween Lake Patzeuaro and the old city of the same 
name is called the Posada de Don Vaseo. And evi- 
lence that his influence was widespread throughout 
the entire region is given by the number of churches 
built during his period of office, scattered in villages 
all about, probably a greater number remaining there 
from that early period than in any other section of 
the country. 

In the town for him, Quiroga, now the 
jynetion of the western highway and the branch road 
leading to Patzeuaro, there is a parish church found 
ed by Don Vaseo, which has a simple facade and a 
painted wooden ceiling in the Mudéjar tradition. In 
the little village of Santa Fé, a short distance off 
the highway to the west, there is a small Plateresque 
ehurch built while he was bishop, and the ruins of 
a hospital which he established there in 1540. Still far 
ther along the highway, at Zaecapu, there is 4 Fran 
ehurch built in 1548, with 
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modern 
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fine Plateresque arched entrance; and at Ciudad Hi- 
dalgo, to the east, there is another church built by 
the Franciscans in 1550, with a severe facade inter- 
rupted by a richly sculptured arched doorway. That 
church boasts a huge monolithic font covered with 
Tarascan relief carving, used for many years when 
the town was the important Tarascan city of Taji- 
maroa for pagan religious rites, and during the last 
four centuries for Christian baptisms. 

Even the little village of Cheran, on the way to 
Uruapan, despite its isolation, has (or, perhaps, be- 
cuuse of its isolation still has) a sixteenth-century 
church. And Uruapan itself, a semi-tropical paradi- 
se, but a city singularly lacking in architectural mo- 
numents, has one gem of the sixteenth century—the 
lace-like carved front of the little Chapel of La Gua- 
tapera, facing the farthest of the city’s three-in-a- 
row plazas, and now used as a shop to display Indian 
art. 

But most famous and certainly the most pictu- 
resque of these small Plateresque churches is that at 
Tzintzuntzan, Quiroga’s original headquarters. Once 
a city of 40,000, the town has dwindled to a sleepy 
village. In the atrium of the church are great olive 
trees brought from Spain and planted by Don Vas- 
co; in the center of the atrium is a great stone cross 
erected in the sixteenth century; and suspended from 
beams in the trees in front of the entrance to the 
chureh are three large bronze bells, hung there to 
prevent their being tumbled down and_ broken by 
earthquakes. The entrance to the church is a splen- 
did example of Plateresque decoration, with a mould- 
eq and earved arched opening at the level of a rais- 
ed and walled-in terrace. Above it is a small but rich- 
ly carved double arched opening in a recess beneath 
a larger arch of shell formation. The sloping roof is 
covered with red roofing tiles. Beeause of the abund- 
ance of timber in that region, many of the small chur- 
ches have ceilings of timber rather than the usual 
arched ceilings entirely of structural tile. The church 
at Tzintzuntzan, now the Parroquia, has such a tim- 
hered ceiling. 

In the church hangs a large painting, an Entomb- 
ment, said to have been donated to Bishop Quiroga by 
the Spanish King Philip Il, and now jealously guard- 
ed by the local people. It had always been attributed 
to Titian until visitors from far and wide, experts 
and amateurs alike, began to pass judgment on it; 
they have done so inereasingly, until it has become 
one of the most controversial paintings extant. 

Within a short time after the arrival of Quiroga 
to Michoacan, the Episcopal See was moved to Patz 
cuaro (which is Tarasean for ‘‘Place of Delights’’), 
on the slopes of the foothills not far from the lake 
of the same name. Nothing remains of the Tarascan 
city which occupied the site, but the sixteenth-centu- 
ry Spanish city which took its place is one of the 
quaintest and most venerable-appearing in all Mexico. 
Above the main plaza and near the upper edge of 
the sloping city is the old Church of La Compania de 
Jesus, built by Quiroga in 1546, and now containing, 
in an adjacent chapel, the ashes of the good bishop. 
The building was used as a temporary cathedral while 
plans for a larger cathedral were being prepared. 

In 1550 a papal bull sanctioned the erection of 
the new cathedral, and work was begun on a com- 
manding site not far to the north. The structure was 
conceived along colossal lines and plans ineluded a 
huge dome, which was never built. Only a part of 
the nave had been completed when a severe earth- 
quake did much damage, and for fear of recurrences 
the Episcopal See was again moved, this time to Va- 
liadolid. now known as Morelia, capital of the state 
of Michoaecdn. The would-be cathedral has recently 
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been given the rank of a Colegiata and contains a 
much venerated image of Nuestra Sefiora de la Salud 
(Our Lady of Health), said to have been found float- 
ing in a canoe on Lake Patzcuaro. The Indians attri- 
bute miraculous healing powers to this image, which 
they claim to be ‘‘not like a Virgin at all; she is dark, 
like a real person, and perspires’’ (a homely quality 
which serves to increase the veneration for her). The 
present tacade of the church, with a huge wheel win- 
dow and niches containing life-size figures of saints, 
is comparatively modern. 

A little beyond the Church of la Compafiia is an 
vld convent (Las Monjas—‘*The Nuns’’) with a laby- 
rinth of small patios, now in a rather sad state of dis- 
repair and used largely as tenements, but especially 
interesting for the slender wood columns and carved 
posteaps typical of that region. The parish church 
near by, the old Church of San Agustin on the Plaza 
Chica (now used as a public library), and the Church 
of San Francisco beyond the main plaza to the west, 
all testify to the hoary antiquity of the city. When 
the See was moved, the promise of Patzcuaro as a great 
city ceased, and it remains today a fascinating and 
proud but sleepy relic of the sixteenth century. The 
portales of the Plaza Grande seem to bear the weight 
of centuries, the churches project their weather-beaten 
tewers up from among the maze of red tile roofs, and 
the stone fountains scattered about the city seem io 
have grown in place, 

Incidentally, Patzcuaro has one of the finest, best 
arranged, and most utterly charming small museums 
te be found anywhere. I ca 
scum which I have enjoyed more; it is still smaller, 
the Memling Museum in Bruges. The local arts and 
crafts museum in Patzeuaro, just half way between 
the Colegiata and the old Chureh of La Compania, oe- 
cupies the building which 
College of San Nicolas, founded by Quiroga in 1540, 
and later, like the cathedral, moved to Morelia 


n remember only one mu- 


once housed the famous 


The aged city is the metropolis for the many vil- 
lages which line the shores of the lake and are built 
on the islands which dot the lake. Most picturesque 
of all these is the little village of Janitzio, built along 
the shores of a high island in the middle of the lake. 
Climbing about the curious old Church of San Geré- 
nimo, the steep cobblestone streets are filled with nets 
strung along high poles and primitive spinning wheels 
which spin the thread from which the nets are woven 

the only wheels to be found on the island. That 
quaint little fishing village is now dominated by a eo- 
lossal modern statue of Morelos, built on the hill high 
above. One ean, if one wishes, climb up the inside 
cf the statue and see, pictured on the interior of his 
well-lighted abdomen, scenes from ‘the life of that 
great patriot; but more inspiring is the superb view 
of the lake, dotted with islands and the primitive craft 
ci the fishermen. Or, better still, from the top of El 
Kstribo, mountain near Patzeuaro, one can look out 
for many miles over the picture lake, the tile roofs 
and church towers of the old city, and the changing 
shadows on the trees and fields in the beautiful coun- 
try of the Tarasean Indians. 

In choosing Morelia (so named, in 1828, in honor 
of its most illustrious son, the revolutionary patriot, 
José Maria Morelos) as the final site for the bishopric 
of Michoacan, a city was selected which grew into one 
o! the most charming and most beautiful cities of all 
Mexico. The exchange was fair, for in the building 
of the cathedral, that charming eity acquired the mas- 
terpiece, the magnun opus, of Plateresque architect- 
ure, 

The city was founded in 1541 by the Viceroy 
Jon Antonio de Mendoza, who named it for his home 

Continued on page 46 
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By Julio de la Fuente. 


From Hoe to Tractor 


search of gold and silver. But among the treas- 
ures they found here, corn and the lowly potato 
alone have proved hundreds of times more va- 
luable than all the gold, silver, and precious stones 
brought out of Western Uemisphere mines since 1500. 
Today our countries have revised their views about 
agriculture, and the American farmer has become one 
of the chief concerns of the Organization of American 
States. = 
The coming of Columbus to these opulent virgin 
lands opened the door to a flood of new produets : 
tobacco, tomatoes, chocolate, indigo, sarsaparilla, qui- 
nine, and hundreds of others as exotic as those the 
Europeans had been receiving from the fabulous, far- 
off Orient—and worth more. The royal courts, which 


T= CONQUISTADORS CAME TO AMERICA in 


By Gonzalo Blanco 


had never dreamed of such sudden and apparently 
endless wealth, quickly set about its commercial ex- 
ploitation and control. Production and distribution 
monopolies were assigned to loyal favorites, and the 
Hemisphere’s natural resources became victims of 
greedy and merciless plunder. ! 

With political independence, territories changed 
hands, but the fertile American earth continued to 
supply an endless variety of produce. It seemed as if 
the bountiful cornucopia had spilled out over a privi- 
leged continent, that everything needed for man’s 
sustenance was within arm’s reach. For more than 
four hundred years, abundance lulled the human sen- 
ses until, by the twentieth century, the face of the 
continent had changed. The pressure of a growing 
population and the constant demand for raw mate- 
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rials from expanding, insatiable industries took their 
toll, until it was difficult to recognize some of the 
places glowingly described in the travel accounts of 
Jiumboldt, Darwin, and other continent naturalist 
and explorers who roamed the continent during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

lor suddenly the Virgilian quiet of the American 
countryside was interrupted by the raucous noise of 
the railroad in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and of modern road-building equipment in the 
early years of the twentieth. And the demands of 
erowing economies wasted the additional natural re- 
sources made available by these two means of trans- 
port. 

Fortunately, Europe and the relatively young na- 
tion of the United States slowly began to develop a 
scientific approach toward agriculture. Experiment 
stations were founded, agriculitural schools and labo- 
ratories were set up, and gradually technical advan- 
ces were put at the service of farm, forestry, and live- 
stock production. The studies and experiments of 
the Austrian monk Mendel, which had gathered dust 
in the libraries of Europe from 1860 to 1900, were re 
discovered, and a new technique ealled the science of 
genetics was born to improve the quantity and quali- 
tv of farm produce. Later the same scientific spirit 
would insist on the need for conservation techniques 
to cheek the waste and ruin of resources. 

Meanwhile, in Latin Ameries centennial anniver- 
saries were celebrated in the universities, where phi- 
losophy, logic, and humanistie studies had always held 
sway. But the new theories about agriculture, if not 
deliberately ignored, were relegated to a secondary 
place. The vast plantations and ranches that were le- 
yacies of the colonial era stimulated economic serfdom 


among the oppressed indigenous population. Absentee 


landlords resident in the capitails encouraged their 


sons to become doctors, jurists, artists, and clergymen, 


but never farmers. They entrusted the exploitation of 


their property peons to an administrator who, in turn, 
wielded his power through merciless majordomos. Un- 
der them the laborers, using the same outworn me- 
thods of their ancestors, eontinued to fertilize the soil 
with the sweat of their brow and often with drops of 
their blood, 

Then at the turn of the eentury a universal social 
conscience awakened. The Mexican agrarian revolu 
tion, China’s social revolution, and the end of the Cza- 
rist dynasty in Russia shook to the roots the rural 
servitude that had hung on in some parts of the world 
since the Middle Ages. But while various countries 
in the Americas have rewritten their laws to end so 
cial injustice. the scientifie revolution in agriculture 
has seareely begun in Latin Ameriea, 

No one is more keenly aware than the OAS ex 
rerts that modernizing Ameriean agriculture is a big 
order. For one thing, it looms as a major threat to 
those time-honored traditions and customs that have 
dominated continental farming for so many years 
Again, it presents physical and social obstacles that 
appear insuperable. Although more than two-thirds 
( the people in the twenty Latin American republies 
ive directly off the land, a large percentage of it is 
unsuited to farming 
quality flat land left for agricultural expansion 

Much has been said about mechanizing agriculture 
in Latin America without considering the mountanous 
terrain and the system of Jand ownership that make 
1? uneconomical, if not impossible, to use the tvne of 
heavy farm machinerv employed on the Great Plains 
if the United States. For along with large estates that 
make for careless land use, many parts of Latin Ame 
mea suffer from division of the land into plots too 
small for effective eultivation. Moreover, conversion 
te machinery would necessarily displace many farm 
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workers who in present circumstances have no other 
place to turn. 

Another potential social problem in the Americas, 
though only now beginning, is the movement of large 
masses of the rural population from overcultivated, 
unproductive zones to regions more favorable to farm- 
ing but where an unhealthy climate makes settlement 
extermely dangerous. 

Studies and inventories made by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union in some of the Latin American countries 
have revealed the ravages of soil erosion and the ex- 
tent of poor land use. And it is typical of what is 
happening all over the continent. The havoe of ero 
sion and soil exhaustion are plainly visible in deep 
gullies, badly washed slopes, barren land, violent 
toods, and lack of springs. Like the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, deforestation, over-grazing, ero- 
sion, and the destruction of man’s habitat have left a 
trail of desolation and misery in their wake. While 
the carrying capacity of the soil diminishes over the 
whole planet, there are fifty thousand additional 
mouths to feed every day. The New World is not 
thickly populated compared to some regions of the 
ar East. Still it presents the diseonsolate spectacle 
of millions of displaced persons, ecologically speak 
ing, to repeat the well-chosen phrase of William Vogt 
in his book ‘‘The Road to Survival.’’ 

There’s no denying ‘that the continent’s climato- 
logical as well as topographical conditions are not 
ideal for unlimited expansion and development Ol €X 
tensive agricultural activities. With the possible ex- 
ceptions of the Argentine pampas and the vast central 
plains of the United States, the American countries 
have little level land where farm production can be 
appreciably increased. Yet this could be a continent 
of stockraising and forestry if the principle of using 
the land for the purpose to which it is best adapted 
is established. Tree crops that could be further deve- 
loped include quebracho in Argentina, Parana pine 
and eucalyptus in Brazil, mahogany in Central Ame- 
rica, balsa in Eeuador, and oil seeds in Venezuela and 
elsewhere. 

Production costs must also be reduced before La 
tin American farm products can compete favorably in 
world markets. The facet that rubber, cacao, quinine, 
pineapple, vegetable oils, and other originally Ameri- 
can produets must now be imported from places where 
they are cultivated at lower cost is a bitter lesson 

For more than twenty years, the Pan American 
Union has attacked these problems through its Divi- 
sion of Agricultural ¢ ooperation. And there are many 
hopeful signs. One is the change of attitude—both in 
vidual and colleetive—on the part of Latin Ameri- 
can peoples toward cultivation of the land. Univer- 
sities south of the border now include a school of agro- 
nomy, of veterinary medicine, or similar curricula to 
teach and practice scientific farming. The Inter 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa 
ageney of the OAS to which ten 


RPiea, a specialize 


d 
countries belong, helped enormously to raise agricul 


ture’s prestige. There Ameriean youth is taught seien- 
tifie approach and learns in practical terms the value 
of inter-American teamwork, 

For its part. the United States has done much 

share the technical skills it pioneered in. Every 
vear a growing number of agricultural students and 
engineers from Latin Ameriea eome north to perfeet 
knowledge in the multiple branehes of farming and 
stock raising. Two world wars stimulated production 
of foods and strategie materials—rubber, fibers, 
woods, oils. and the like, and to step up this produe- 
tion, the American countries made technieal agree- 
ments—forerunners of President Truman’s Point Four 
program. For instance, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
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ture technicians worked with their counterparts in 
latin America to produce rubber and abacd, using 
top-quality plants from Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and 
the Philippines. But one of the most successful ex- 
amples of U.S. technical farm assistance has been the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s work in improving Mexi- 
can corn. In a seant six years of tireless effort, it has 
succeeded in creating high-yield, disease-resistant 
corn in a country where it is the principal food but 
had always been searce. For the past three years, Me- 
xico has produced all it needs. 

As permanent secretariat of the Inter-American 
Agricultural Conferences, the PAU Division of Agri- 
cultural Cooperation has arranged four of these. ge- 
neral meetings, besides helping to plan the strategic ga- 
thering at Denver, Colorado, in September 1948 io 
discuss conservation. 

The last Inter-American Agricultural Conferenee, 
held in Montevideo, Uruguay, in December 1950, squa- 
rely faced the issue at stake: Latin America’s mass 
rural population amounts to about a hundred million 
people, but the farm family does not yet form a solid 
democratic base for society. And its low standard of 
living makes it all the harder to adopt scientifie im- 
provements. The agricultural problem, moreover, is 
complicated by hydrographic, economic, and social 
factors. Onee it is solved, rural areas will be able to 
enjoy the benefits of culture and industrialization 
which make human life more pleasant and dignified. 
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Conservation of renewable natural resources wok pre- 
cedence in the discussions, and many technical recom- 
mendations came out of the meeting dealing with ero 
sion control, forest-fire. fighting, proper irrigation, le- 
gislation granting credit facilities for conservation 
promotion of a continental policy on land use, 

‘At the moment the Division of Agricultural Co- 
operation is developing special projects approved by 
the OAS Council for the technical assistance program. 
Preliminary research is under way to set up three 
training and study centers in different areas of ihe 
Americas. Blueprints also include an inter-American 
research center to combat the hoof-and-mouth scour- 
ge, plus rural housing and other projects to better 
the lot of the American farmer. 

The experts realize that there is no panacea for 
what they are up against. So they plump for certain 
cardinal scientific principles as part of their over- 
all program: selection and disinfection of seed; use 
o* fertilizers; crop rotation; contour plowing; comba- 
ting pests and disease; proper storage; use of cover 
crops; incorporation of organic matter to improve soil 
texture; credit facilities and decent rates of interest 
for the farmer. 

They are convinced that the application of the 
scientific method to Latin American agriculture will 
vield riches even more fabulous than those of the 
legendary Spice Islands. For the latent hunger of a 
growing humanity demands it. 


By Eduardo Ramirez 
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INCE the days when Manet, Delacroix and their 


insurgent contemporaries carried painting out oi 

the somber studio into the bright daylight, re 

discovering the almost forgotten values of co 
lor and light and significant form, the new termino- 
logy they evolved, which became known as Impres- 
sionism, has exerted its influence on practically all 
subsequent art. 

Impressionism, in its original form, has, however. 
virtually disappeared in the continuous mutation of 
modern art. Liberating art from academie constr 
tions, bequeathing coloring to posterity, it fulfilled 
its aesthetic mission by blazing the trail to new reali 
zations. 

Thus, it is indeed a quite unusual experience to 
encounter in Mexico a painter who today paints in 
the authentic Impressionist manner which nearly a 
century ago ushered in the revolution. Such a paint- 
er is José Marquez, who for many years has been 
painting assiduously though unobtrusively in his native 
city of Puebla, and whose work has been presented last 
month for the first time in our midst in a one-man 
show at the Galeria Romano. 

Although the personality of Marquez is undoubt- 
edly unique, a contemplation of his glowing canva- 
ses enables us to readily perceive why he has heen 
able to find a quite personal and fully satisfying 
creative outlet through the phraseology and manner 
evolved by the Impressionists. We perceive that this 
manner stems from a genuine premise—to wit, that 
Marquez beholds the Mexican landscape primarily in 


By José Marquez. 


By Guillermo Rivas 


color and light. These are the abstract ele- 
ments of his vision, and these elements are preeminent 
in his transcription of reality. On the other hand, per- 
Naps one can hardly apply the term transeription in his 
case, for abstract elements are perceived only through 
fleeting and spontaneous impressions, and this is pre- 


the terms o 


CISé ly what he strives to express in his work. 

The paintings of José Marquez are outstanding 
heeause they conserve all the valid essentials of Im- 
pressionism. His undiluted pigments acquire the spect- 
rum tints of consecutive drops of water fall; his trees 
reflect almost every color of transmuted sunlight; his 
shadow colors are n ultifarious. Moreover, his strue- 
ture, his organization of line, are not lost in the ehro- 
matic play of spots and dashes. He draws meticulous- 
lv. and he arranges his colors with fine brushwork over 
« coating of paint heavily laid on with a spatula . The 
final effect is of luminous vibraney that casts a gay 
and lyrical mood over the scenes he depicts. : 

The landscape of Mexico, as seen by the sensitive 
vision of the artist, always reduces itself to the salient 
elements of color and light, and perhaps it is because 
the average artist, impeded by sophistication, instinet- 
ively mistrusts his immediate impressions and shrinks 
from direct transeription that these basie elements are 
so often subdued or concealed. In the canvases of Jo- 
sé Marquez this vision, however, is not suppressed or 
ohseured. Given free play it reaches the heights of 
dazzling exuberance. and lends a new vitality and a 
fresh Significance to an old and almost forgotten man- 
ner of painting. 
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CHAPEL IN THE SUBURBS. Oil. By José Marquez. 





MARKET PLAZA. Oil. By José Marquez. 





SUNDAY MORNING. Oil. By José Marquez 
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LD PORTAL. Oil. By José Marquez. 


ASHTREES. Oil. By José Marquez. 





fHE CHURCH YARD. Oil. By José Marquez. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


IRANIAN OIL 


June, 


OU’VE never heard of William d’Arcy, possibly, 
but this engineer from Australia, by making 
the first survey of Iranian oil, started a chain 
of events which could set your world aflame. 

It was in 1894 that he went to Iran, then of course 
called Persia. Up to that time, the struggle for con- 
cessions had been concerned with lesser loot: Belgians 
were in on an early railroad project; Frenchmen dug 
antiquities, taking half the valuables discovered; 
Iritish made a tobacco deal, which had te be aban- 
doned after protest riots scared the Therean regime. 


Finding oil in abundance, d’Arey got a conces- 
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_astonished naval experts when he said. in 1882, 
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British fears are understandable. Some Irani&n 
oil is needed for United Kingdom industry. The Ira- 
nians are not likely to produce with technical profi- 
ciency. Though Teheran insists the British will be 
able to buy all the oil they want, Britain can ill af- 
ford such expenditures, and has an idea some oil will 
find its way into Russian tanks. Put the over-riding 
anxiety is linked with the requirements of war readi- 
ness. For war, oil is essential. Admiral Lord Fisher 
“The 
use of fuel oil adds 50 per cent to the value of any 
fleet that uses it.’’ His idea was that with oil, ships 
could be refueled off an enemy coast, whereas with 
coal, they had to return to a home base or enter a 


friendly port. The dogged Clemenceau, during World 
War 1, wrote Woodrow Wilson that oil was as ne 
cessary as blood. After that war, Lord Curzon said, 
‘‘The Allies floated to victory on a wave of oil.’’ 

The oil conflict has shifted in recent years. For- 
nerly, there was a struggle for markets. Today, it is 
easy to sell all the oil that can be found, so the race 
is for sources of supply. That is why the output of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which is small in 
comparison to the world’s production, seems so vital 
io the British and their potential war allies. That is 
why American spokesmen, though with caution, have 
been backing up the British position. While the West- 
ern Hemisphere can now produce 78 per cent of all 
the world’s crude oil, that supply may dry up, and 
even the vast fields of Iraq and Arabia do not afford 
a certain surplus for a lengthy possible war. 

Perhaps the way out of the oil impasse may come 
through the early development of atomie energy for 
ship propulsion and for other uses. Such a change 
might parallel the consequences, on a larger seale, that 
accompanied the replacement of whale oil by kerose- 
ne for lamps. You remember the old Seottish woman 
who said, when the new fuel was explained to her, 
‘“‘Now what’s to become of the puir whales?’’ It 
would be startling if Iran’s oil soon ceased to be in- 
dispensable to the great powers. What, then, would 
become of the poor Iranians? . 


OUTDOING NATURE 


sion from the Shah. It covered five-sixths of the whole 
country, yet cost him only $ 40,000, half cash down, 
the rest later, plus 16 per cent in royalties tu the ruler. 
This was in 1901. Before then, there had been a sha- 
dowy period. Although d’Arey sold a small part of 
his vast rights to a company, he was afraid the oil 
might become the bone of contention among the great 
powers, and he longed to make Persia a Christian na- 
tion. Word of his rich concession got around, how- 
ever, and his ownership papers were almost stolen 
from his dwelling place. Worn and disillusioned. 
d’Arcy met a priest who persuaded him to turn over 
his concession for management by the church. This 
‘‘priest,’’ reported to be a secret service agent, gave 
the papers to the British Government, which took 
over majority control of a new firm that bought out 
d’Arey’s little Burmah company. Thus the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company was born. 

The story of Iran shows how truly there is noth- 
ing new under the sun. Assassinations? As far back 
as 1852 one shah was almost killed by a bomb, and 
another was bumped off in 1896. Russian interven- 
tion? In 1909 the Czar’s government sent in 2,600 
soldiers and used pressure to get into power the party 
it favored. British intervention? In 1946 the British, 
alarmed over labor troubles in the Anglo-lranian oil 
fields, landed forces at Basra, lraq, acruss the Per- 
sian Gulf, as a warning. 

A race went on constantly between Russia and 
Britain for dominance in Iran. Fearing German pe- 
netration, the two exploiting countries came together 
in 1907 in an entente, dividing oil rights and spheres 
ot influence. American oil firms tried to extend into 
Iran the privileges they had aequired in the rest of 
the Middle East, and a bitter struggle was waged 
between John D. Rockefeller for Standard Oil and 
Sir Henri Deterding for Royal Dutch Shell. Once 
when Americans suggested that a union of U.S. and 
Lritish firms might bring greater profits to Iran, the 
Iranian government recoiled in horror, showing they 
wanted mainly to get the British out, not anybody 
else in. 

The Revolution in Russia that threw the Bolshe- 
viks into power did one new thing. The Communists 
repudiated the old imperialism, wiping out the former 
Isritish alliance together with their oil rights in Tran. 
It was a pity that this pristine idealism lasted so 
briefly, for under Stalin Russia began to show the 
same ambition for power that had previously existed ; 
in 1946 the United Nations had to wield its influence 
to halt Soviet encroachments. It is equally ironic, 
however, that the Socialist government at London, 
proud of its nationalization at home, protests violently 
at Iran’s nationalization, different in some particu- 
lars though it be. 


Cortisone is made by a thirty-seven-step process 
which is probably the most intricate ever adopted in 


commercial pharmaceutical practice. Beginning with 
hile acid, something is lost at each step. To obtain a 
pinch of cortisone the bile acid of several thousand 
cattle must be manipulated. Hence the efforts of or- 
genie chemists to synthesize cortisone. An important 
step in this direction has been taken by Dr. Robert 
B. Woodward of Harvard. He has sneceeded in syn- 
thesizing a steroid which has no counterpart in nature 
and on which other steroids ean be built, among them 
cortisone. The steroids, which inelude sex hormones. 
heart poisons and other compounds, are sometimes 
ciassed as fatty substances, sometimes as aleohols. 
Actually they stand in a class by themselves. 

When they study the paper that Dr. Woodward 
read last month before the Chemical Society of Lon- 
don, chemists will have nothing but admiration for 
the way in which he has outdone nature by making 
something overlooked by her. Organic molecules have 
a structure like that of a house. Often their atoms 
must he arranged in three dimensions in the proner 
way. Tf a single atom is out of place in its moleeules 
cortisone fails to relieve arthritis. Dr. Woodward ad- 

Continued on page 65. 
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THE BOOK OF THE JAGUAR PRIEST. A translation 
of the Book of Chilam Balem cf Tizimin, with commen- 
tary by Maud Worcester Makemson. 238 pp. New York: 
Henry Schuman. 


HIRTEEN Kan on the first of Pop Katun 5 Ahau 

follows along its path, the years being 1593 * * *.”’ 

With such Joycean prose begins the recital of 

“The Jaguar Priest,’’ a chronicle of the Mayas 
set down while the memory of the white invaders of 
their land was still fresh in memory. It is a sad chro- 
niele. Throughout its pages, here engagingly transla- 
ted, the soothsayer grieves with his Mayan people over 
the destruction of their gods, their cities and their 
way of life by those ‘‘bearded ones who shoot.’’ 

The Maya world fell in 1542. After that the friars, 
bringing their one True God, systematically uprooted 
everything Maya. One partisan, Diego de Landa, 
“found a great deal of books in (hieroglyphic) char- 
acters, and as they cantained nothing *** but lies 
of the devil we burned then all.’’ 

So complete was this bookburning (the Maya had 
paper and literature) that only three of these hiero- 
yvlyphie books remain extant. But the culture of those 
Mayan books did not die. When the leaders were 
taught toe reduce their glyph-language to Spanish 
script, they wrote down the remembered part of the 
sicred books. One of these was the Book of Chilan 
Balam, written from the Maya village of Tizimin in 
Yueatan. 

It is this chronicle of the Maya which Maud 
Makemson has translated. Here are Maya ritual and 
horoscopes, the astronomical observations, the lament- 
ations and the tantalizingly brief historical allusions 
to the Maya past. 

Sinee she is an astronomer, Mrs, Makemson has 
been able to detail many of the Maya time-periods 
The Maya were obsessed with the stars and had an 
extraordinary preocenpation with the flux of tine. 
One time-period was their katun, 7,200 days (appro- 
ximately twenty years), which was of a sacred char- 
acter. Maya priests recorded the outstanding events 
within the katun—war, hurricanes, invasions, droughts 

and all of these were part of the recording of time 
in a ealendarie system far superior to the Egyptians 

Ilow much was lost by the destruction of all this 
aboriginal literature—the only records that existed 
before the conquest—ean only be surmised. But we 
ean share the grief of this Maya chronicler who cried, 
‘With rivers of tears we mourned our sacred writings 
amid the delicate flowers of sorrow in the days of the 
katun.”’ V. W.v.H 


THE PROPER GODS. By Virginia Sorensen. 309 pp. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co 


DAN SAVOLA returns from war to an ancient 

Yaqui Indian village in Mexico and finds him- 
self a stranger to the ways and eustoms of his people. 
In his mind and behind him is a modern world’s refu- 
sal to accept hardship and privation; in his blood 
and before him is his pueblo world’s acceptance of 
beth. Ile is sharply aware of the contrast between 
big-city noisy neon nights and the silent brown even 
ings in a rural Indian settlement. Tle beeomes dis- 
satisfied with life around him. 
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Skillfully and compassionately, Mrs. Sorensen 
traces his growth from directionless revolt, through 
purposeful love, into the awakening awareness of lu’- 
turia (Yaqui word for the full experience of peace 
here and now). The profound conviction that ‘‘the 
scul is never sad’’ is subtly and sensitively suggested 
and the outer signs and images of the belief come alive 
in her pictures of Indian fiestas and rituals. This is 
a strangely effective portrait of one man’s journey 
from the emptiness of mere civilization to the fullness 
of always-multipliying faith 


M. H. L. 


THE NINE DAYS OF FATHER SERRA. By Isabelle 
— Ziegler. 242 pp. New York: Longmans, Green 
oO. 


Pp ART of the research which Miss Zieggler did for 

this brief, tender, impressive, novel on the life of 
Father Junipero Serra, founder of the famous Cali- 
fornia Coast missions, consisted of a job in a cannery, 
where she worked with the descendants of the Indians 
I‘ather Serra converted to Christianity. It is these In- 
dians, obviously, whom she reinearnates backward to 
the time of Father Serra, who in this brief aecount 
of a erisis at San Diego in 1769 saved the life of his 
first expedition, began his work of conversion, and 
insured the northward spread of his missionary la- 
bors. 

Father Serra is an attractive, lovable, now and 
then weak but usually strong man, whose devotion to 
God and missionary work keeps him going when men 
half his age would have given us. He is a hero and a 
symbol, but he also is a human personality who in- 
spires love and maintains without interruption his jov- 
ableness. 

Miss Ziegler places him and his work in a dramatie 
framework. She chooses a time just after Father 
Serra has come north with some soldiers under a ¢om- 
mandante named Portola. The mission is begun at San 
Diego, and Father Serra becomes attached to an Jn- 
dian youth who is to be chief of his tribe when his 
grandfather dies. Portola marehes north to find the 
port of Monterey, but returns in failure after having 
christened a near-by spot Los Angeles. He wants to 
ahandon the whole project and mareh back to Mexi 
eo, since the supply ship which was promised has not 
arrived, 

Father Serra induces him to wait for nine days, 
while the priest makes a novena. During those days 
the old trouble between Spanish soldiers and native 
Indians flares up, and Father Serra sees hope for his 
work diminish to the nadir. Tlis own courage and Ja- 
bor fan it back to an apex, but at the end of the ninth 
day he sees no ship arrive, and he kneels in tears on 
the sand as he realizes that God’s will is not his own. 

The climax which then rushes on him has the qua- 
lity of art rather than history ; the story itself, in fact, 
is a successful effort to translate faet—or eclnes io 
faets—into the symbolic patern of art. In this Miss 
Ziegler has been highly successful: her seleetion, her 
pacing, her character delineation, are professionally 
skillful and creatively impressive. She portrays the 
Indians with knowledge. the Spaniards with under- 
standing. 
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HERBERT HOOVER'S LATIN AMERICAN POLICY, 
By Alezander De Conde. 154 pp. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press. 


H ERBERT HOOVER felt keenly the necessity of 
restoring our relations with Latin America (sore- 
ly vexed the uncomfortable phenomenon of Ame- 
rican imperialism) to the old plane of good neighbor- 
hood that on the whole had characterized them through 
the nineteenth century for the threats of the 
slavery expansionists of the Fifties. 

Immediately following his election he 
celebrated goodwill trip to the principal capitals of 
South America, ‘*a courtesy call,’’ he explained, ** from 
one good neighbor to another,’’ to launch a new prog- 
ram based on mutual understanding. At Buenos Aires 
and elsewhere he assured our neighbors that no policy 
of intervention prevailed in his. own country. 

As President, Hoover practiced what he had 
preached in Latin America. Ile resisted all tempta- 
tions—-even justifications—for further interventions 
Ile reversed the policy of Woodrow Wilson not to re- 
cognize governments coming to power in Latin Ame 
rica by revolutionary This policy was a 
breeder of intervention—it is what Wilson into 
trouble with Mexico, 


except 


made the 


process. 


got 


Iloover took steps to prepare for the evacuation 
of the marines from Nicaragua and Ilaiti. They left 
Nicaragua in January, 1933, and withdrew from Haiti 
a few months after he left office. In concert with the 
neutrals of Latin America, he applied the Hoover- 
Stimson doctrine of non-recognition of the fruits of 
conquest of the Chaco War between Bolivia and Pa- 
raguay. 

The Latin-American palicy of Herbert Hoover 
thus introduced the Good-Neighbor Policy that Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt followed so effectively within a few 
months after Hoover quit the White Ilouse. 
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Assistant Professor of His- 
torv at Whittier College in California, recounts ihis 
story in the volume. Methodical in structure 
and labored in style, it faithfully presents the major 
features of the *‘Quaker statesman’s’’ Latin-American 
poliey 


Alexander DeConde, 


present 


S. F. B. 


CULTURE IN CRISIS: A Study of the Hopi Indians 
By Laura Thompson. With an introc'uction by Jonn Collier 
221 pp. New York: Harper & Bros. 

HIS study of the contemporary Hopi 


T enough historical background to explain the erisis 
the tribe faces. It reveals the 

intelligent group in making a 
northern Arizona desert, and 

life that has produced a happy, 
loving people. **The Hopi Way’’ 
woman’s dominance 


contains 


amazing suecess of an 
the harsh 
in evolving a way of 
artistic and peace- 
is notable for balan- 
in the clans and 


living on 
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man’s in the religious societies; between Hopi and 
nature; Hopi and the super-natural, 

Such an integrated society may be gravely injur- 
ed if any phase of it is disturbed as has happened in 
the case of the Hopis. Their present crisis has been 
caused by outer, man-made pressures. There have 
been practical pressures such as the reduction of Hopi 
lands by Navajo encroachment, permitted by an in 
different government. And social pressures such as 
the old-fashioned Indian Service’s determination to 
foree all Indians into the white man’s mold. Above 
all, there has been pressure from Christian mission- 
aries, Baptists and Mennonites. 

The Mennonites, who preach aloofness frem pub- 
lie affairs, have badly disrupted the old ilopi concep- 
tion of individual responsibility for all, especially 
among leaders. This has naturally caused tragie per 
sonality splits among men whose important role is 
thus brought into disrepute. 

Miss Thompson shows that the Hopi pueblos that 
have been most stiff-necked are now hest fitted to 
adopt and make intelligent use of certain techniques 
that will help them in the modern world. Her book 
is based on studies of specialists in social and cultural 
anthropology, psychiatry, pedagogy, publie adminis- 
tration, linguistics and ecology, and on conversation 
with many Hopis Miss Thompson refleets the belief 
of a growing number of anthropologists that such stu- 
dies as this may have value to our country in our wi- 
dening world relationships in whieh we need to under- 
stand and respect alien cultures 

E.L. B 


THE ROSE AND THE FLAME. By Jonred Lauritzen. 
320 pp. New York: Doubleday & Co. 


R EADERS surfeited with tension, taxes and TV 
may find welcome escape in this costume piece 
ef the year 1680, when Spaniards and Indians had 
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it out in the uncharted American Southwest. Mr. Lau- 
ritzen knows the physical and atmospheric character 
ot his region (as he proved in ** Arrows Into the Sun”’ 
and ‘‘Song Before Sunrise’’ Ile conveys its poetic 
beauty and grandeur—the gulden grayness of the 
dusk, the sharp-etched silhouettes of Navajo villages, 
the primitive bareness of the settlement at Santa Fé 
No one who is familiar with Mr. Lauritzen’s early 
work will need to be reminded that he knows how io 
paint this region with all its hard, bright colors in- 
tact 

Ile does not have equal mastery over his fictional 
characters or the bloody action of their story. More 
often than not 
and guardsmen seem like dream figments or pygmies 
made smaller hy the mountains and canyons before 
which they pose. Only the setting has consistent rea 
lity—that and the daily hardships of an ill-fated Span 
ish expedition as it plods slowly across the wilderness 
hetween Santa Fé and Monterrey. 

El Tigre, ‘‘the best sword-and-dagger 
two worlds,’’ serves as guide of the expedition and 
teller of the tale. His patron, the Duke of Toledo, 
aspires to the throne of Spain and has rallied a group 
of loyal followers to accompany him, his wife and iwo 
beautiful daughters on the hazardous trip to the port 
of Monterrey. Their adventure is epic. Murderous 
intrigue inside the party, murdering Indians in the 
shadows beyond the camp fire. Tempers wear thin, 
throats are mysteriously eut, and El Tigre’s own 
throat is jeopardized by his illicit affair with the 
Duke’s daughter. 


his Spanish grandees, ladies, hidalgos 


fighter of 


A combination of explicit violence, nature writ- 
ing and philosophical asides gives an uneven texture 
to the novel, but the total effect is one of swashbuck 
ling vigor. 
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AMERICANS BEFORE COLUMBUS By Elizabeth Ches- 
ley Baity. Wlustrated by C. B Fells and from photographs 
256 pp. New York: The Viking Press. 


A” THOUGIL it has taken the white man a very long 
time to appreciate it, the history of the Indians 
is a long and fascinating one, their cultures richly 
deserving of understanding. These facts are made 
abundantly clear in Mrs, Baity’s ‘Indians Before 
Columbus,’’ the most comprehensive single volume on 
this subject for young people of which L know. Broad 
in seope, colorful in detail, it tells the story of the 
lidians from the first prehistoric migrations from Asia 
through the great civilization and Ineas. There are 
sections dealing with pre-Columbian life among the In- 
dtans of the Southwest, of the Eastern forests and of 
the Far North and the Pacifie Coast 
@ IMPORIERS OF ACCESSORIES }}) eo Mrs. Baity tells not only what the archaelogists 
it MK } f ard anthropologists have learned but how thev have 
PARTS AND NOVELTIES nf “\ : arrived at this knowledge from the relies left by such 
\ \ \ niysterious figures as the Folsom Man and the Mound 
Puilders and the records of the Mayas and Aztees. 
This is a stimulating story in itself and gives voung 
people an insight into the nature and methods of these 
= sciences. It’s an important book, and an exciting one 
@ GOODYEAR - OX¥O for any reader with a historical imagination. A gene- 
rous selection of fine photographs is supplemented by 


TIRES and TUBES. maps and drawings by C. B. Falls 
EL. B. 
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Current Attractions 


SYMPHONY 


PENING on Sunday, July the Sth., the forth- 


coming season of concerts by the National 

University Symphony Orchestra will consist 

of eight programs presented at the Palac 
de Bellas Artes on each consecutive Sunday morning 
through the following eight weeks. 

The titular directors ot this orchestra, José F 
Vazquez and José Rocabruna, have apparently plan 
ned the season upon a scale that will readily surpass 
this orchestra’s previous record, The eight programs 
will be conducted hy the above «irectors, alternating 
with Arturo Romero, Otto Schubert and Frieder 
Weissmann, who will participate as guest conductors 
The following distinguished soloists will perform 
with the orchestra in the course of This season: the 
pianists, Luz Maria Puente, Danielle de Fleurie, Paul 
Lovonnet and Shura Cheriassky, and the cellists Raya 
Garbousova and Antonio Janigra. 

The ews ced programs contain an excellent se 
lection of old favorites as well as some novelties. The 
initial program, conducted by -losé Roeabruna, will 
consist of Charpentier’s ‘Impressions of Italy.”’ 
Beethoven's Fitth Concerto fer a piano and orchestra 
with Danielle Fleurieu as soloist, and Glazounoff’s 
Fourth Symphony. 

The following two programs, conducted by Otto 
Schubert, will present the soloists Antonio Janigra 
and Paul Loyonnet. The first of these programs is 
comprised of Verlioz ‘Roman Carnival’? Brahms’ 
First Symphony, and Schumann’s concerto for an or 
chestra and cello, with Antonio Janigra as soloist, The 
second, consisting entirely of Beethoven compositions, 
will present the Egmont Overture, the ‘Pastoral”’ 
symphony, and the Fourth Concerto, with Loyonnet 
as soloist. 


e—— ROOMS TO LET ae 


If you are planning a visit to Mexico, I have one room 
that you can have for $3.00 dollars a day including board. 
Private house, hot water, telephone, located right in 


the heart of the city. Write for reservation to F. Jauregui. 


Victoria 92-8, México, D. F. 
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By Vane C. Calton 


The fourth and fifth programs will he condueted 
Vazquez, excepting the Brahms’ Fourth 
symphony which is to be conducted by Arturo Romero 
The rest of the fourth program will inelude the Se 


by José F 


cond concerto by Saint Saens, with Loyonnet as so 
loist, and de El Sombrero de Tres Picos.’’ In 
the following program, dedicated entirely to Tsehai- 
kowsky, Vazquez will present the overture 
and Juliette,’ the symphonic poem 


Falla’s * 


‘Romeo 
‘Franeesea da 
Rimini,”’ and, with Shura Cherkassky as soloist, the 
Number 2 coneerto for a plano and orehestra 

The following two progratus will be condueted 
by Frieder Weissmann, whose appearance with this 
orchestra during the last year’s season, left here a ve- 
ry favorable impression. Weissman will present Bee 
thoven’s Seeond symphony; Brahms’ concerto Num 
ber 1, with Shura ¢ herkassky, and Strauss’ 
cavalier’’ suite. In the second program he will inter- 
pret Weber’s overture ‘‘Der Freyschuetz,’’ the adagio 
from Mahler’s Fifth symphony; 
theme by Paganini’’ 


‘Rosen 


‘Variations over a 
' . With Luz Maria Puente as piano 
soloist, and Tschaikowsky’s Fourth symphony 


The final program of the season will be eonduet- 
ted by José F. Vazquez. It will consist of the premiér 
presentation of a symp vhonie poem | by Alfonso de Klias, 
Prokofieff’s, **Lieutenant Kije, Haydn’ s eoneerto 
for a cello and orchestra with R: iva Garbousova as so- 
loist, and the first loeal execution of Stefan K, Iristie’s 
suite from the ballet ‘ 


OPERA 


‘Ohdridska Legenda.’’ 


T ITE magnificent performance of Cesare Siepi in 
‘Mephistopheles’’ has comprised thus far the 
outstanding event of the eurrent season by the Opera 
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Nacional at the Palacio de Lellas Artes. Here was 
indeed a case of a great singer surmounting the limi- 
tations of an extremely inauspicious vehicie. For al- 
though Chaliapin’s immortal fame in large measure 
rests on his interpretation of its titular role, **Me 
phistopheles’’ is in my opimon one of the most un 
satisiactory operas that has ever been written. 

In composing this play, Arrigo Boito has obvious 
ly sought to create a fittingly lofty version of Goethe’s 
drama, and in a technical sense he fully achieved his 
aim. The play is very interesting for the more eru 
dite spectator, but for the public at large it is usually 
something of an ordeal. Composed with admirable 
ability, it nevertheless seems to lack a unity of style 
and melodious richness, and is entirely too long, 

Chaliapin could keep his audiences fascinated 
throughout the four dragging hours of its course, and 
the young basso Cesare Siepi came very near approach 
ing this feat in his local performance. Like Chaliapin, 
Siepi achieved something in ** Mephistopheles’? which 
more than made up for its author’s shortcomings. Iis 
superb performance, both as singer and actor, has sig- 
nified a major artistic trimmph in our opera annals. 
[lis great and beautifully expressive voice resounded 
throughout the spacious auditorium of Bellas Artes, 
filling it entirely, and yet, for all its stupendous vo 
lume and intensity it seemed to emerge without effort 
and to traverse the space softly and easily, deeply 
enthralling his listeners. In short, Cesar Siepi in the 
titular role of ** Mephistopheles’? submitted himself to 
the severest kind of a test, and passed it triumphantly 

It is necessary to add, however, that in’ passing 
this test he was very effectively aided by the other 
leading members of the cast. The soprano Irma Gon 
zalez, in the role of Margarita, achieved an outstanding 
performance, and the same can be justly said of the 
tenor Mario del Monaco, who carried out the role of 
Dr. Fausto. 
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Art and Personal Notes 


T HE exposition of paintings and drawings by the 

young American artist Lloyd Lozes Goff, which 
was offered last month by the Galeria Arte Mexicano 
(Calle de Milian 18), was very favorably received by 
our public and press. Comprising landscapes of ar- 
chaeological sites, vistas of village plazas, scenes along 
beaches, ruins of Colonial structures, painted in Me- 
xico and Guatemala, as well as several excellent port- 
raits, this exposition introduced in our midst a paint- 
e: of outstanding gifts and personality. 


M ORE than forty items, consisting of paintings and 
its, made up the very interesting show of newer 
works by Mariano Paredes at the Galeria Arte Mo- 
derno (Plaza de Santos Degolado 16-C). Jointly with 
this exhibit, paintings and prints by the American 
Artist Henry C. Hagan were shown on the upper floor 
of this gallery. 

Following these exhibits, the Galeria Arte Mo- 
derno is presenting a group of abstract paintings in 
oil and other mediums by the American artists Bruce 
Beesley and James Beeman. 


ERY ably painted landscapes and still life by 
V Alejandro Alonso Rochi, were shown last month 
at the Cireulo de Bellas Artes (Avenida Juarez 58). 
A native of Nicaragua, this painter has lived many 
years in Spain and his work, frankly decorative in 
substance, shows this country’s conventional influen- 
ce. 

The current offering at the above galleries is that 
of thirty and some odd works in pastel and gouache, 
Mexican landscapes and portrait studies, by the French 
artist Devaux. 
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AKLUS TEJEDA, who is widely known and ad 


r is t g | i Y i | mired tor his elegant portraits, reveals a new 
_ ‘ J 8 and significant phase of creative progress in the quite 

: unusual exposition of landscapes presented at this 
Great variety of exclu- time at De Pani Flores (Calle de Niza 34). Obviously 
heed designs. Buy direct a lover of trees, and probably deploring the wanton 
from manuiacturer and destruction of forests in the environs of this city, he 
eliminate the middle- % 


é m has utilized the theme of trees, either des or in ago- 
man’s profit. 


ny, in all of the paintings which make up this exhi 
bit. Powerfully and imaginatively composed, Teje- 


ALL OUR ARTICLES da’s canvases bring out a grim reality through an 
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, and the panorama of Contemporary Mesiean Archi 
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iE Mexican Society of Engravers, which includes 
we E u T 1) N +] S T practically all of our leading prints makers, is 
presenting during this month at the National Museum 

AVE. MADERO 13 of History in the Chapultepec Castle an exhibition 

titled, **Two Centuries of Engraving in Mexico. The 
MEXICO CITY MEXICO show, comprehensive in scope, is decidedly worth SEC 


ing, 
OVER HALF A CENTURY OF T HE Mexican-North American Cultural Institute 
SERVICE TO OUR CUSTOMERS (tame ae Tueetin 63) f euprenity presenting ¢ 


group exhibition of works by war veteran students 
at the Esmeralda Art School. The catalogue of this 
OLD FIREARMS, LFATHER GOODS, highly varied and interesting exhibit is as follows: 

ANTIQUE JEWELRY, SILVER Thomas I. Linehan, oils “Nina,” “Fruta”’ and “Jo- 

ven’’: David | Williams, oils, Los Ojos Verdes, 

AND NATIVE CRAFTS. *Jungla’’ and ‘*Tehuanas’’: Benjamin S. Read, oils, 
“Cabeza de Ilombre’’ and ‘*Mujeres’’; Saul Pupkin, 
oils, *‘ Mujeres’? and ‘*Sarape’’: Jerome k. Gibbs, oil, 
“Clay Pit’’; C. P. ‘*Maternidad’’; David Lemon, oils 
‘*Tlombres de Ja Calle’? and ‘‘Hombre Sentado’’: Ja 
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mes Southhard, tempera, 


John WK. Marterstein, 


**Desnudo”’ and **Mujer”’ 
** Lilia Monte Azul,”’ 
| and “*Senora’’; Edwin Ruda, oils °° Tres 
Naturaleza Muerta con tigura,’’ “*learos”’ 
La Noche J Erma’’ ‘William Her. 
bert, *Paisaje’’? and *‘A Las Cuatro y 
Media’’; George Fulton, Mar,’’ *‘La Puer 
ta,”’ **Los (‘on Nosotros Siempre’ 
and **La Morris E. Kriensky, oil, 
“Campesos,’ sculpture included in’ this 
Sidney 


vils, cou 


rancisea’’ 
hormas,’* *" 
frida Kuprinska, ** 
water colors, 
oils, ** El 
Tenemos 
Ormitologia’’ 
The only 
Mujer 


Pol es 


show is *° Reeostada.’” by Geist 
T 1k new exhibit gallery of the Libreria Juarez 

Avenida Juarez No. 102) is showing through this 
month a collection of landseapes in oil by the Span 
ish artist Vives Atsara. 
Patterns of an old City . . 
Continued from page 17 
that of ultimate failure but ot 
pride was her sole unassailabie 
ed heritage, the moral mold, the 
a guiding force through life. It 
she yet preserved, and it was inalienable. 

It was the legacy of pride which distinguished 
herself, sister and brother, which hitherto had gi 

them a place, an humble yet respected place in 
the community, and made this place secure. Now this 
legacy tuo was about to become exhausted. Years ago, 
when the American colony was smaller and more com 
pact than it is now, everyone knew the Ilazlitts. Every 
thought that they were somewhat odd, and yet 
accepted this oddity with respeet and even admiration 
Yvonne and Adrienne, being twins, in their youth look 
much alike that could hardly distinguish 
from the other. This resemblance wore off gra 
dually, as age and illness distinctly altered their feat- 
ures and bodies, 

The Hazlitts, moreover, 
because of the three 
they made 
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been destined for marriage, that their celibacy was 
not in any manner a handicap or want, that it was 
a perfectly normal, an almost inevitable state. They 
were popular and socially active and took part in 
community work, and although their modest cireum- 
stances curtailed their possibilities for entertainment 
their names usually figured among those who were 
invited. Unlike many Americans of prolonged resi- 
dence in Mexico, who with time grow indifferent io 
the land of their birth and become rootless expatri- 
ates, the Hazlitts zealously guarded their American- 
ism, and especially a proud devotion for their native 
South. Their conversation was often prefixed with 
such remarks as ‘‘We Southerners,’’ or ‘*We, South- 
ern folk...’’, though actually Mexico had been their 
authentic home sinee childhood. 

Their father had spent his life in diplomatic ser- 
vice, and wound up his career in Mexico. The pen- 
sion he drew upon his retirement and a small additio- 
nal income from government bonds amply provided 
for a decorous existence (it took little money in those 
days to enjoy a comfortable life in this country), and 
even allowed him to indulge the hobby of collecting 
old books and antiques. He was a man of substantial 
culture and good breeding, handsome and distingui 


shed of appearance—looking somewhat like the type 


of Kentucky Colonel one sees in whiskey advertising 


and it was usually he who was chosen to address ihe 


gatherings at the Fourth of July celebrations in ihe 
old Tivoli Gardens. Both he and his wife were buried 
in the American cemetery, and the small inheritance 


they left through a number of years sufficed for their 


children’s needs, 


It was probably because the elder Hazlitts were 


influenced by the idle upper class Mexican environ- 
ment or lacked a practical notion regarding their child- 
ren’s future that they failed to prepare them for the 
exigencies of earning a living. None of the three had 
acquired any kind of vocational skills, for they had 
been brought up to believe that it was unnecessary, 


that they were in some way superior and above ihe 


trite concerns of average folk. George, who inherited 
none of his father’s gifts, started out with vague li- 
terary yearnings and at one time actually under- 
took the translation of Lope de Vega’s plays, held 
periodical minor jobs at the consulate or earned a few 
extra pesos translating commercial correspondence or 
giving private classes in Enlgish. 

They were of course unable to continue in the 
spacious house in Colonia Roma after their father 
died, and moved to a much smaller house in a Jess 
ostentatious neighborhood. Bat with the two sisters 
frugally running the household, and by renting a spare 
room to a paying guest, they managed to keep up 
a quite respectable front. 
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Thus, when Paul Barlow came to Mexico as an 
employee in the local branch of an American machi- 
nery firm, he found his board and lodgings at thei: 
Drawing a salary of 300 pesos a month, he 
considered himself extremely fortunate to enjoy such 
pleasant and homelike accommodations, which ine.ud 
ed mended shirts and darned socks, at the very mo- 
dest rate of 80 pesos. And while by way of steady 
promotion Barlow’s earnings increased considerably 
through the following five years and he could there 
fore well afford to live in greater style, he lived that 
many years in their friendly midst. The maiden ladies 
grew strongly attached to him, and in bestowing upon 
him their kindly attenions enjoyed an outlet for Trus 
crated maternal longings. 

lor a time, after Barlow moved out, he crequently 
ealled on them; but with the passing of vears, as he 
rose in wealth and position and became the manage 
of the local branch office. whatever interests they 
might have had in common dwindled, and he drifted 
away. They still occasionally met him at some social 
gathering or, under a fitting pretext of seeking his 
advice anent something, periodically called at his of- 
fice. They still regarded him affectionately as an old 
and intimate friend, as a person who had closely shared 
a period of their life and had been drawn away 
because of valid circumstances, and upon whose aloof 
ness in their innate pride they were now loath to en- 
eroach, 

Through quite a few years their life had been un 
disturbed by major problems 
placid uneventfulness. Their moderate energies found 
a compatible outflow in a staid quotidian routine and 
their self-esteem was fully appeased in sedate social 
activities. Their poverty. clothed in gentility, was 
neither a brunt or a handieap. The Hazlitts were the 
kind of authentically privileged folk whose prestige 
and stability did not rest upon material assets. It was 
not until their health with an insidious suddenness 
commenced to wane that they began to suffer the 
hardship of actual want. Constant illness gradually 
depleted their slight reserves and finally, in order to 
meet their multiplied expenses, they were compelled 
to dispose piecemeal of their valuables. 
the bibelots, the inlaid snuff- 
boxes, the ivory crucifixes, the ancient fans and rosa- 
ries—went first. Then, little by little, they disposed 
of the rare volumes in the libary and the bulkier 
things: the Louis Quince console, the carved, brass- 
studded barguefio, the Mudejar chest of drawers, ihe 
Florentine escritoire and the Bacearat chandeliers. 
Soon the house grew empty and too large for. them, 
and they moved to smaller and less expensive quart- 
ers. Then, successively, as their belongings dwindled, 
they went on moving from place to place, ending up 
in a damp and murky three-room flat of a veeindad 
tenement, 

It was from this humble flat that they accompa- 
nied Adrienne to her resting place in a cortege piti- 
fully reduced to six or eight mourners, fer by then, 
ashamed of their sorry plight and reluctant to reveal 
their penurious whereabouts, they had actually with- 
drawn from all their former associations. They did, 
however, notify Paul Parlow, who in preceding years 
of their sad decline, with an air of casual magnanimi- 
ty. for he in fact cared very little for antiquities, ae- 
quired some of their choicest heirlooms. and he was 
present at the funeral 


house. 


Its course was that of 


The smaller things 


As she waited for Barlow to finish the drawnout 
discussion on the telephone, watching the expression 
of growing anger on his face, and the suppressed irri- 
tation in his studiedly calm voice, her courage ebbed. 
It is completely absurd, she said to herself. A woman 
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vf my age cannot begin an apprenticeship. And he 
would certainly be unwilling to give me the cnance. 
hie “ti think it’s a pertectly crazy idea. Veopie are 
not hired and paid wages just because they are despe- 
rate.y in need of work—they must know how to work. 
And | know nothing. To insist that I will learn, that 
he can find a place for me in this office—any kind 
of a piace—to answer the telephone, or paste stamps 
on enveiopes, or empty the waste-baskets, or run er- 
rands, and pay me the lowest wage, or what I am 
worth, pay me whatever he wants, just so | am earning 
something, will sound utterly childish. People don’t 
conduct their business that way. All these people he 
has working here honestly earn their pay. A business 
office is not a philanthropic institution. | am merely 
exposing him to annoyance and myself to deep hu- 
miliation. |! have already done something that makes 
me unable to face his eyes. I inferred that my health 
is all right. I said nothing about my arthritis and 
heart trouble, and this omission is as good as a lie. 
I can’t go through with it. Not here. If | don’t watch 
out [*ll break down and make a complete fool of my- 
net... 

Absentmindedly she failed to perceive that Bar- 
low finally hung up the receiver, and she was startled 
when he said: **Well, Yvonne, what can I do yor 
you?” 

“Why... 1... Nothing, Paul. Nothing at all... 
1... | just dropped in to see how you were... and 
1... T am afraid | took an eawrul lot of your time. 
So IT guess I ‘Il run along.’’ 

Ilis puzzled eyes followed her as she walked out, 
softly closing the door, then muttering to himself, 
‘What the hell!’? he pushed the buzzer to summon 
his secretary. 

‘*Miss Mendoza,’’ he said, ‘‘get me the file of 
yesterday’s invoices—the duplicate file. And please 
be quick.’’ And as the young woman turned with a 
grave nod he muttered again. ‘*What the hell!’’ 
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Michoacan and the Cathedral of Morelia .. . 
Continued from page 24 

in Spain, Valladolid, and although it suffered severely 
during the War for Independence, it has risen to be 
again, as it was at first, the gracious aristocrat of all 
Mexican cities. The broad highway which runs the 
length of the city is faced with many of the city’s fin- 
est buildings and is one of the most beautiful boule- 
vards that can be found anywhere. The highway en- 
trance from the east follows a great masonry aqueduct 
of more than 250 arches, built to carry water into the 
city from the mountain springs several miles away 
More progressive and politically more important than 
the aged city of Patzeuaro, whose place of importance 
it took, Morelia shows the sears of change which the 
smaller city has been spared, but, along with its aris- 
tocratic background and dignified bearing, it is a ve- 
ritable museum of architecture. 

The oldest churches of the city have been sub- 
stantially altered since first erected, That of San Fran- 
cisco was begun at the time of the founding of the 
city, in 1541, but was not completed until 1610. Mueh 
of the original stucture was torn down to provide ad- 
ditional space for the adjacent market. The Church 
cf San Agustin, built in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and also facing a market, has suf- 
fered the same fate. 

In edueational and publie buildings and in Coio- 
nial residences Morelia is exceedingly rich. Of great- 
est historical interest is the College of San Nicolas, 
which, founded in Patzeuaro and moved to Morelia in 
1580, is the oldest existing educational institution on 
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the continent. Across the street from it, occupying 
what was formerly a Jesuit church and monastery, 
are the State Library and an industrial school, Of the 
original structure, built in 1582, all that remains is 
the tower; the present group dates from 1681. The 
Palacio de Gobierno, the Palacio de Justicia, and the 
Palacio Municipal all have fine old Colonial patios 
Ot curious interest in the last are the crossed arches 
of the corners. Between the two latter buildings ‘s 
an exceptionally fine Colonial mansion, now used as 
a state museum, with a two-steried patio with Mudé 
jar mixtilinear arches. 

Rising in the midst of all these architeetural 
treasures is the queen of them all, the Cathedral 
Facing the bread boulevard at the highest peint in 
the city and flanked on either side by a lovely gar 
den--the *‘Garden of the Martyrs’’ to the west and 
the *‘Garden of Peace’’ to the east-—its noble vowers 
at once dominate the city. Begun in 1640 by Bishop 
Marcos Ramirez de Prado, the building was not com 
pleted until 1744. In consideration of the length of 
time occupied by its construction it has a singular 
unity of style, an indication that the original design 
must have been faithfully followed. Not at all aftee- 
ted by the severe Iligh Renaissance which was a po 
werlul influence in the designs of the cathedrals of 
Mexico City and Puebla, nor by the florid Baroque 
which followed, the Cathedral of Morelia was carried 
out in a pure Plateresque style. The proportions ot 
the building, particularly of the towers, are magnifi 
cent, and yet, with all its power and majesty, iher« 
is a delicacy of line that makes it exquisitely grace 
ful, and a warmth of color—a_ pinkish-brown trachy 
tc is the material used—that makes it the more beau 
tiful. The low-relief ornament of the front and ihe 
transepts is repeated in simple form on the towers, 
which, resting on plain massive bases, grow increas 
ingly delicate as they rise. There is none of the slen 
der contraction of the bases with overpowering exube 
ranee above which is characteristic of the Jater great 
churches of Mexico. 

Though many of the former rich furnishings ot 
the interior have been confiscated, the genera! effect 
is one of magnificent proportions and harmonious co 
lor, carried out in a simple Classie design. Unlike most 
Mexican cathedrals, the nave is uninterrupted and ¢s 
filled with seats. permitting an appreciation of the 
interior as a whole. The present decorative echeme 
is comparatively modern, and is very tastefully car 
Espech IIs 
fme, and harmonizing well with the general interion 
effect, is the carved wood organ-case. with gilded pi 
pes, above the main entrance 
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and along two sides of the structure, enclosed by an 
iron fence erected about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. On the front are three gates with carved 
stone piers and superb ornamental iron work. 

The setting of the building, facing the magnifi- 
cent palm-lined boulevard and bounded on either side 
by attractive tree-filled gardens, does much to enhan- 
ce its beauty, but even from a distance the harmonious 
structure, with its massive but graceful towers, can 
claim a distinction that places it above anything else 
in the country. It is the most beautiful of all the ¢a- 
thedrals of Mexico. 


The Anvil of American Foreign Pclicy . - . 
Continued from page 20 
taken as a moral rather than as a political challenge. 
President Wilson first, and President Roosevelt later, 
niet the challenge by enunelating, as Wilson himself 
Said, the applic mhity ol American ideals to the out- 
side world. We would not meet Mexico's defiant attitu- 
ae either by war or by intervention. A's hation 
had a right to order its own destiny without the threat 
of destruction Iyy an powerlul one 
President Wil h repe ited this doctrine over and 

In 1914 he said: ** We do not want to fight 

A year Jater 
1 proud to be- 


ever agalh. 
the Mexicans. We 
le returned to the same theme ‘I ai 


nation that says, ‘This country, which 


want to serve them.’ 


iong to a strong 
we could erush, shall have as mueh freedom in her 
own affairs as we have. If I am strong, | am ashamed 
16 bully the weak.”’ 

If we have been put to the test in the case of Me- 
xico, it has established that we will not take ‘‘advant- 
age of any government in this hemisphere,’’ because 
our ‘relationship with the rest of America is... (one) 
ot a family of.mankind devoted to the development 
of true constitutional Jiberty.”’ 

What is important in this connection is the exten- 
sion, first to Mexico and then to Latin Ameriea, of a 
the commitments of the 
President Wilson ‘‘would like to 
believe’? that in this hemisphere no government een 


bods of doctrine reflecting 


American people 


endure that does not rest ‘‘upon the consent of the 
governed... We are only e: 
our own life’? when we detail the elements of ‘‘sym- 
pathy. and interest”’ that unite us with the people 
of Latin America. ‘*We should prove ourselves un- 
true to our own traditions if we proved ourselves wun- 
true friends to them.’’ All that being true, further 
territorial aggrandizement becomes impossible : “The 
l nited States will never again seek one additioral 
foot of territory by conquest.’’ 

While this statement, made in 1913, had been gn- 
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ticipated by both Knox and Root, it acquired addition- 
al force by being uttered by a president of the United 
States under circumstances that led many people to 
expect and even urge the invasion of Mexico, This 
self-denying pronouncement, bolstered by a theory 
of equality and nonintervention, led to a doctrine of 
territorial integrity. We find President Wilson aecept- 
ting from others the idea of a treaty guaranteeing io 
the Latin-American states their territorial possessions. 
Ife had shown interest in the idea as early as 1914. 
In 1916 he said: ‘‘ If America is to come into her own... 


$ tel oe ated * 
it will be... by the States of America uniting in guar- a ri ri 1 i r ra 7 
anteeing to each other absolute political independence vif * os 7 
and territorial integrity yy x i pay af 
: a 


Returning to this theme and reealling his earlier 
utterance, he expanded the original idea, in a speech 
to a group of Mexican editors, on June 7, 1918, into 
a doctrine of universal import 


‘The famous Monroe Doctrine was adopted Famed eh hic 
without your consent, without the consent of any ay Bg 
Central or Latin American State, ...There was na 
nothing in it that protected you from aggression an ea 
from us... Let us have a common guarantee, 
that all of us will sign, of political independence 
and territorial integrity. Let us agree that if any 
one of us, the United States included, violaies 
the territorial integrity of any of the others, all «A 
the others will jump on her... That was in effeet 
giving bonds on the part of the United Staies “BACARD, 
that we would enter into an arrangement by  raclnna 
which you would be protected from us.”’ CARTA DE ORO 

CARTA BLANCA ) 
ANEJO 
Then he went on to say: 

‘*Now, that is the kind of agreement that 
will have to be the foundation of the future life 
of the nations of the world... The whole family 
of nations will have to guarantee to each nation 
that no nation shall violate its political indepen- 
dence or its territorial integrity ... and J ae 
admit that | was ambitious to have the states of 
the two continents of Anerica show the way to 
the rest of the world as to how to make a basis 
for peace es 
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pes, into a universal doctrine. Strikingly, both were 
saying essentially the same thing, even if for different 
reasons. 

The roots of Inter-American public law go back 
to the days of Bolivar and Monrve, to the Congress 
ot Panama, to the beginnings of the Pan American 
Union, and to the utterances of statesmen and philo 
suphers both north and south for these many genet 
As President Roosevelt expressed it in 1959 
that of a community of 


ations. 
“A new and powerful ideal 
nations—sprang up at the same time that the Ameri 
cas became free and independent.’’ In fact, the history 
of both continents, in all its complexity, is the essen- 
tial source of the Inter-American system. But it was 
the impact of the Mexican Revolution, its truculence, 
its vehemence, its impassioned and reckless idealism 
on one hand, and the equally stubborn unwillingness 
of the United States to deny the essentials of its own 
to the ‘‘continued mainten 
ance and improvement of democracy,’’ as President 
Roosevelt phrased it—on the other, that provided the 
occasion for fusing the various strands of doctrine in- 
to a formal policy. The path was neither easy nor ob 
vious, and the differences seemed bevond reconcilia 
tion. But events in the world abroad impressed them- 
selves on the conscience of the people in the Western 
Hemisphere and illumined their common destiny as 


commitments to fair play 


well as their interdependence. 

While other instances of co-operation between the 
United States and the Latin Ameriea can 
be pointed to, it was the willingness of the Wilson ad 
ministration to accept, perhaps even solicit, the help 
of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile in finding a solution 
io the difficulties with Mexico that marked the effee 
It gave the conflict 
a continental character, as was recognized by the na 
tions in South America. It was for them the first sig- 
nificant evidence that the United States 
their right to participate in the solution of problems 
arising between the American nations. It was more 
It was an acknowledgment of the political equality 
of the countries to the south and implicit declaration 
that the Monroe Doctrine was no longer to be consi- 
dered a unilateral policy 

This impression was 
when Uruguay, Bolivia, and Guatemala were added 
to the original three states for mutual consultation, re- 
sulting in the simultaneous recognition of Carranza 
Here was additional proof that the tutelary role over 
America, hitherto reserved vor 
the United States, was being surrendered. It 
is from the initial step taken by President Wilson that 
the Latin Americans are 
of that change which ultimately led to the Good Neigh- 
hor Policy and to the era 


countries of 


tive beginning of a newer trend. 


resognized 


strengthened a year Jater 


the countries of Latin 


itself hy 
wont to date the beginnings 


dual structuring of a system 
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of collective security resting upon the juridical equa- 
litv of ail American states, 

The body of ideas precipitated by the acrimonious @ SANBORNS 
controversy with Mexico had, it is evident, intinenced MEXICO 


American world poliey ... It was against a background 
ef attitude and policy saturated with these ideas that 
it was possible when the world crisis was upon us, MEXICO. D. F 
to build the system of collective security against ex- 


ternal aggression at Havana in 1940, later to imp!le- “CROSS ROADS OF THE 
ment it by treaty at Chapultepec in 1945, at Rio de AMERICAS” 


saneiro in 1947, and at Bogota in 1948, and to inclu 
the doctrine of territorial integrity and collective se 
curity against internal aggression as well a 

We may now draw together the threads of the RESTAURANT - SODA FOUNTAIN 
wurgument by indicating that the refusal to recognize 
the Iluerta dictatorship was consistent with a similar HAND HAMMERED SILVER 
refusal to protect American investment against the 


interests of the Mexican people. One emphasized the MEXICAN SILVER JEW sLRY 
Ameriean belief that governments must rest upon con- PERFUMES - MEXICAN CURIOS 


sent of the governed, the other that social justice ta- 
“ precedence over property rights. These two ideas DRUGS AND SUNDRIES 
ave governed relations between Mexico and the Uni- 
ted States since 1910. _. CAMERAS - FILMS - DEVELOPING 
rhe insistence by the United States government 
upon the right of Mexico to self-determination, pon CANDIES AND CRYSTALWARE 
iis political integrity, upon its equality and inclepen 
Gcenee, upon the fact that if we are powerful we must LADIES’ AND MEN'S WEAR 
aiso be just, that the great nation has no rights in in- 
ternational affairs greater than thoose possessed by e 
the small nation, and that foree must be used only 
against injustice and tyranny, made it possible to carry 
on a world-wide campaign against German agegres- S A N B 0 R N S 
sion in two world wars. Belgium, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Manchuria, and China eould be defended with Av. sstadero No. 4 México City 
complete conviction by Wilson and Roosevelt because 
we had also defended Mexico against ourselves 
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Finally, intervention in Mexico by ioree of arms 
leading to conquest and annexation or even only to 
the imposition of a government dictated by the United 
States, would have made it impossible to develop ihe 
Pan-American system. More than that, had we follow- 
ed the traditional and expected policy of the great na- 
tions in regard to little ones, then our present role in 
the world as champion of the small state against direct 
1 indirect subversion eould not have had the force 
of publie approval it now carries, and perhaps the role 
itself could not have developed. In no small measure 
the recent publie doctrine of American foreign poliey 
“was hammered out on the Mexiean anvil 

lhe Good Neighbor Policy, to waich out experiet 
ce with Mexico had so greatly contributed, was moral 

| spiritua and not merely wlitical and economie 
riean ideal of the dignity of 

‘ ; t the state It sought to resolve 

persistent conflict between the large and the small 

DV ace? pting a multiple ut iverse, the me mbers 

which were pula rhiieal status, posse ssed of 

equal privileges and malar esponsibilities As Sum 

ner Welles has exp sect it It lightens the darkness 

our anarehic world t should constitute a corner 
stone in the wor a of the ruture 

Significantly, alse witin-Ameriean statesmen 
ae Oswaldo Aranhi ormer Brazilian Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, wrote recently ‘The Americas 

ization of the 


have anticipated the international orgam 


titure wld 


To Market in Toluca. . 
Continued from page 16 
leather goods, or drawnwork embroidery. Business is 
competively cutthroat and haggling goes on, but the 
bargaining is not nearly so prolonged or so sociable 
a process as among the Mohammedans The Poluea 
marketmen reach their bottom priee in three or feu 
sallies rather than ten to twenty, and then an ada 
want expression comes over their faeces that means 
No further talk is necessary—-take it or leave it.”’ 
In the arcades of the great market proper you 
con buy anything from lacquer ware to dried sheep’s 
hides, from orchids to chitterlings, from oil paintings 
to fish. The numerous handieraft villages within a 
thirty-mile radius send their wares cooperatively or 
individually to Toluea to meet the demands of the 
tourists from Mexico City, who come because prices 
here are consice rably less than they are in the capital 
The toys, the pottery, the blankets. the baskets, the 
erude ie welry are largely made by the citizens of the 


state 
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Thérese made two purchases—a hat for summer 
gardening and an oblong basket to hold her knitting. 
Both objects were beautifully wrought of fine-textu- 
red straw. The basket was the purplish color or mus 
cadines, with Aztee protiles and tropical birds done in 
medallions of reddish yellow and blue-green. The great 
brimmed hat was of aquamarine and cream color, and 
its shape faintly suggested China. ‘*More subtle than 
a peacock’s spread tail,’? Dr. Hoagland remarked as 
he twirled it about in appraisal, But in all the blocks 
and blocks of market these were the only two objects 
that Thérese was eager. to buy. An hour’s wandering 
was quite enough for us, though we ran into American 
tourists who planned to spend the day and who were 
indiscriminately filling up whole backs of touring 
- “ = cars with variegated purchases 

Expert Lubrication The Indians were spending their centavos as Tree- 
© ly as the Americans were spending their pesos. It 
Service ; they themselves made a sidewalk sale, they would soon 

leave the money at another’s shop. 
Is essential for prolonging “The Indian does not like to keep money,”’ Wa 
the life of your car. gus said. ‘‘Ile believes in spending it quickly to be rid 
We offer the most modern equipiment in of the responsibility of keeping it. Right, Sefor Sdn- 

the City, manned by experts in chez? " 5 ; , 

Right, senor. No one ever heard of an Indian 


P E R F E Cc T 4 U B R | Cc A 1 | Oo N miser in Mexico. Some of the peons even used to take 


. o pride in being deeply in debt the bigger the sum of 
t service— i, 
... and the same is true of all other servic the debt, the more important a man felt. Once the In- 


mechanical, body repair, upholstery, paint, etc. dian saved money chiefly for a wedding by the priest. 
Authorized Chrysler, Dodge, Plymouth, De Soto Now that only civil marriages are legal, he will save 
Service and Repair. General - Popo Tires only for four things—a gun, a horse, a big sombrero, 


and a sewing machine. These objects give him a sense 


SERVICIO CENTRAL, S. A. “ get pnp Se Toluea. Although 


it is the state capital and has a population estimated 
at almost fifty thousand, there is little of significant 
terest besides the market. 
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MN mood Her sense ol the dramatic ke pt her 
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The over night 
stop after a long 


nate goed taste kept it from being vulgar. Although 
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day's drive. ; one i . il ’ 
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oe wan 41 

e was the most foul-mouthed woman that IT have ever 
d the pleasure of listening to. there was alwavs a 
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‘ that washed it clear of nausea. Whenever ; a 
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almost believe that she was talking of the Elysian 
helds. Meet 
And she was a complete bohemian, so much so 
that she had no clear-cut ideas of personal gain and 
of material well-being. She wanted money but she Seatlands 
used it only for good things—food and clothing yor 
herself and presents for the men that pleased her e 
At fifteen Cynthia formally attacked animal life in favorite 
general and the City of New York in particular. Yet 
her assault was strange; she had no purpose or goal 
to plan and scheme and politic for. She was simply 
out to raise hell 
During the next five years Cynthia met and Jo 
ved a most extraordinary number and variety of ina 
les. She was not a pseudo-adventuress, one of chose 
pallid creatures who take gingerly to the high seas of 
promiscuity in the hope of finding a plush-lined ha- 
ven of security. Synthia was of sterner stuff—she 
tried every man that looked good, be he iceman or 
sculptor, politician or bar-keep. Her only requirement 
was that her evenings he neither mentally nor physi- BORN 1820 - STILL GOING STRONG 
cally dull. Nowhere did she sell herself. Men tried 
to keep her. She would take the penthouse but ihe 
keeper would presently discover that he had io wait “a Y < 
his turn somewhere down the line, along with the rest oD a% €. NX XN f Kk 


of the boys. Men tried to marry her. One or two did, 


but only for a very short time and with very sad re- 7 ry 
sults. 4 4 4 


And in all this protracted excitement Cynthia ae- 


quired neither offspring nor aliments; she was sensi- SCOTCH WHISKY 

bie and took no chances that were obvious. The socie- , P 

ty that had created and fostered her life had also de- The drink of fashion the world over 

veloped tricks to halt and confuse any number ¢ na- Distributors for the Mexican Republic 

tural processes that could be troublesome t» as busy PEDRAGES Y CIA. SUCS. S. de R_ L 

a person as Cynthia. There was always a little white 

box in her purse and Cynthit always earried her purs¢ Dr. J. M. Vertiz N° 301-B Mexico, D. F 
In her waking hours she passed a fitful and un Reg. S.S.A. Ne 2680 “A Prop. 1043/50 
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easy existence. Sle was presently an actress of the 
best Senior Equity Guild precedent. She modeled 
clothes, she posed tor the better artists, she was photo- 
graphed. She took to Shankar and the ballet Hindue 
with that fanatic enthusiasm that intelligent and over- 
sexed women ot our ¢ivilization can muster when 
they have nothing better to do. She went with the 
lest people, she went with the worst people; she got 
drunk and made scenes. She was a roistering fish- 
wife in the company of refined people, she was sere- 
nely aloof when with the vulgar. She spit in the zaces 
of the intelligentsia and she quoted J. K, Jluysmans 
to the hoi polloi. Everyone was delighted and every- 
one admired her greatly. 

The reasons for Cynthia’s coming to Mexico are 
obvious. It was not a departure or an escape irom 
ner New York life, it was a continuation and a logi- 
cal sequence of that routine for her. The Latin scene 
was more bizarre, more colorful, no less a stage than 
New York, but it was the same formula for Cynthia. 
The men were a bit darker, a bit more demonstrative, 
the drinks were better and more varied; but what 
Cynthia wanted and what Cynthia got was very much 
what she wanted and got in New York. 

After our Veracruz jaunt, a nabob from ‘iuada- 
lajara, complete with ‘‘pistolero.’’ bodyguard, Cadi- 
llae, hacienda and town-house in Mexico City, enter- 
ed the scene. He took the plane with Cynthia to Gua- 
temala on an official mission over which no-one was 
perticularly concerned, flew back again, went to the 
hacienda for a vacation, came back again and had a 
fiesta in the town house during which two guests 
shot each other. Later in the same evening, Cynthia 
wrecked the Cadiilae and the nabob shot a policeman 
and broke off relations with Cynthia. Everyone was 
quite happy over the upshot of the party except the 
policeman and the two guests, who died. 

Then there was a film producer. Whether Cyn- 
thia, with her meagre stock of Spanish, could have 

1 Mexiean film is highly prob- 
lematical, but sue vas the bait placed before her 
“he argued that a ith no words spoken but with 


suecessftullv starr 


ventv of panton 


} personality muel 
better. After two 
1 


tion with the gent 
‘s company went 

ya decline. and (‘yn 
Norwegian artist 


ed, the Norwegian was 

did not give her too much 

neh and he kept her busy mo- 

! his oils. For a time they were very happy. 
adoevery quietly and were the model couple of the 
munity. In the morning he would paint out on 
r beach bevond the rocks and then they would 
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swim together, naked out in the shining surf with 
the sun beating hot all over them leaving them brown 
and burned. And in the afternoon they would go into 
Acapuleo and sit at one of the heavy wooden ‘ables 
in the Siete Mares bar, and talk and drink euba libres 
and play at dice. Then when night came in off che 
sea, they would go back up the beach to the thateh- 
roofed hut where they lived and to bed. 

But the Norwegian finally fell in love with her 
When he committed that mistake, it was all over. 
Cynthia realized it immediately, with that damnable 
intuition that is so much a part of women like her, 
and she quickly made a scene. When he stormed out 
ot the house, she went happily down to the town and 
invited every man that she saw to come up to the 
house. For three days and nights there was an eager 
little knot of men waiting at her doors—-at two hour 
intervals an old man would go out the door and a new 
man would walk in. It was all very pleasant for Cyn- 
thia and for the thirty-four delighted strangers, but 
for the man who was in love with her it was a night- 
nare 

Other affairs came went was back 
in Mexico City. | had heard that she was going back 
to New York, that she had decided that Mexico was 
nething but a province, that she had been offered a 
part in a new play to open that fall. She would go 
would curse would 
say that she had looked at the country fairly and 
impartially and that it had been sadly lavking. Once 
in New York, she would continue to make scenes, slap 
faces in publie, dress beautifully, aet beautitully, and 
be a biteh. It all seemed logical and quite inevitable. 
Although the routine was repeating itself most tedi- 
ously, there would always be new men and Cynthia 
never tire of But the un 
accountable happened 

It was the strange element of the unforeseen, the 
unknown quantity that suddenly intrudes itself upon 
the fortunes of the most determined and foresighted 
of individuals. Napoleon at Waterloo could not know 
that von Blucher was coming up at his army’s rear; 
Charles XII of Sweden could not know that a stray 
bullet from a skirmish would eross his skull 
Cynthia Farranece did not fall in love; anyone ean do 
that and they have no one but themselves to blame 
A situation stranger than herself happened: 

Domingo Vega came down from Durango to visit. 
He and IT had onee been partners in a mereury mine 
and the fond memories of a deal that had actually 
Vielded pay dirt served to keep us in touch with one 
another. So, one day, without thinking much 
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LAREDO to MEXICO CITY 
TAKE A GOOD REST AT 
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Clean and comfortable rooms 
Hot Water. Good Restaurant. 
PEMEX TRAVEL CLUB 

Av. Juarez 89 Mexico City 


2107 St. Bernardo Av., Laredo, Tex. 
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Importation of Mattresses 
is PROHIBITED. CALWAY, 


at its PLANT IN MEXICO, builds 
of finest materials and perfect 
workmanship the aristo- 
cratic Calway inner 

spring Mattresses, 


See the 
Great 
assortment of 
Box-Springs and 
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IF BUILDING IS YOUR PROBLEM 
WE CAN HELP YOU SOLVE IT. 


ENTRUST US WITH THE TASK OF 
SUPPLYING ALL YOUR NEEDS IN 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STRUCTURAL METALS, HARDWARE, MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT and BATHROOM FIXTURES 


on a positive guarantee that our prices 





are the lowest in the city. 





Our clientele includes some of the city’s leading Architects, 
Contractors and Building Engineers, whom we are proud to 


offer as our reference. 





WE ARE AUTHORIZED AGENTS for “DELHER”and “SANITARIOS 
EL AGUILA” BATHROOM EQUIPMENT. 


We handle first quality. 


materials exclusively. 


Allow us to submit our 
estimate,and compare our 


prices—this is all we ask 





PROVEEDORA B.Y.C. 


S. de R. L. de C. V. 
MONCLOVA No. 56 MEXICO, D. F. TEL. 37-49-28 





Phone us, and our representative will call immediately, without 
obligation on your part. 
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HOTEL DE LAS AMERICAS 
Acapulco, Mexico 


“The Finest Resort in thousands 
of miles along the Pacific’’ 


Wonderful Food and Service 
World's Finest Fishing 
Olympic Salt Water Swimming Pool. 


an ty. =~ Om Om. \ iv um 
RESTAURANT - NIGHT CLUB 


is the most romantic spot in Acapulco... 


Dance on and underneath the stars... 


Information and Reservations Office 
| O) =) => Ae = (Oy >) Fume ©) 2) umm 2 7 080) 
Tel. 10-01-04 


Rates: Singles, 45 pesos; doubles 80 pesos, daily 


about it, Domingo Vega got intu his best blue-striped 
shirt, put on his grey suit with the leather fringe down 
tlle legs and the eagle-and-snake crest on the coat 
back, strapped on the belt with two guns, slapped on 
a wide flat sombrero of the type that the men irom 
jvurango use, fished out five one-thousand peso notes 
trom under the loose tile in the floor, called his bro- 
ther-in-law from across the barranea, to watch the 
ranch and left for Mexico City. A few days later, he 
arrived at my house, a little drunk and flushed with 
the pleasure of having won eleven hundred pesos in a 
poker game in Mazatlan. 

He looked as ornery as ever. Yaqui Indians seem 
ageless, and Domingo Vega was a pure-blooded Ya- 
qui. It’s difficult to describe his orneriness, other than 
that he was of medium stature and of middling in- 
telligence, that his nose had somehow been broken, 
that a long machete scar ran down one cheek and 
that he was completely lacking in that smooth grace 
commonly attributed to Latin males. But he was ** pu- 
ro macho,’’ which means roughly, one-hundred per- 
cent male. And he wanted a woman quick, something 
nice preferably. So he and Cynthia and I went out 
to dinner. 

She had a hangover. She was not impressed. Ilis 
line was nothing unusual. In bad English, he leered 
at her and told her that she was the most wonderful 
woman he had even seen, that he was mad for her, that 
he would die for her, that they must get a mariachi 
orchestra and spend the night gliding along in a ¢a- 
noe at Xochimileo. All of this before the soup was 
well on. She had heard its like many times before, but 
never so ungrammatically and in such a hurry. By 
way of accentuating his statements, Domingo then 
pulled out both 45’s and blasted out a few of the lights 
and several square feet of the ceiling overhead. 

This caused quite a bit of commotion—most of 
the people in the restaurant left immediately and soon 
the manager and a policeman appeared. Domingo was 
iti a dreamy mood as he spun the pistols on his fore- 
fingers. Ile would pay for the damage. Would every 
one have a drink? They would and did and Cynthia 
began to forget about her hangover. 

My ears ring insistently when 45’s are shot off 
in my vicinity. As this ringing is an unpleasant sen- 
sation, and as I did not know how many more times 
the 45's would go off, 1 excused myself shortly there- 
after and went on my way. 

Domingo showed up at my apartment two days 
leter, a bit the worse for wear. Ile was pleased with 
the girl—she would be a *‘dama’”’ in the sala, a ‘*eo- 
cinera’’ in the **cocina,’’ and a ‘‘puta’’ in the ‘‘ea- 
ma.’’ Ile had his shirt washed, and went out again 

After a few days or so reports began to drift in 

one hell of a party had evidently been in progress, 
there had been all sorts of fights. Some involved fire- 
arms, one concerned “© fistfight, another was for throw- 
ing plates and gla at a cabaret floor show. Evi 
dently Domingo was going to some pains over the 
atfair. | decided to drop by Cynthia’s apartment and 
see how things were getting along. 

A maid answered the door. The sefiorita had left 
the night before for Durango accompanied by a gen- 
tleman. From there she was going to the States. All 
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of her luggage was going by a friend to New York. 
It all seemed very pleasant—Cynthia would have 

a rollicking week or so in the brush and then she 

would be off to the Lights. I ended up feeling badly 

for Domingo, who had probably fallen in love with 

her, spent all of his money and received a parting 

kick in the teeth for his pains. I decided that it would 

Le a lesson to that oe and let it go at that. Angles 
For a good while thereafter, Mexico was a very Round Bars 

quiet and a very dull place. Everyone noticed the Square Bars 

difference and was rather pleased over it. Men went 

about their business, went home to eat supper with Hex Bars 

their wives, got pleasantly drunk with their friends, Polished Sheets, in 

and enjoyed the sunny valleys and bright flowers of 

the nearby countryside. Time heals all wounds, and Rolls & Sheets 

with time the name of Cynthia Farrance came to meen Wire, Half Hard & Spring 


no more than uneasy memories to a few score of men Pi Fitti 
scattered through southern Mexieo. So ended that ipe Fittings 


story. We all wondered how New York was standing Rectangular Bar 
the strain, a a Riverts 
Tubing, Round and Square 


Two years or so later, | came out on business to 
the West Coast. Like all business in Mexico, a hideous . 
delay emerged—the jefe was off on an important trip For better prices 
and would not be back for two weeks. And so I de and 
cided to return a visit to Domingo Vega in the mean- for the best service 
while. 

It was hot and dry in the little railroad station L A P A L 
that was nearest to the Sierra that led off to ihe 0 M A 
ranch. It was hot and dry along the thirty horseback 
miles that led up into the mountain pass. But inside MEXICO, D. F. 
the valley’s rim, the trees turned green and lazy, the Mesones No. 33 Apartado No. 7304 
air took on that lettuce-fresh coolness that comes from 
a 1e heights, and away across the canyon the mountains 12-77-72 — 35-02-32 
lay blue and hazy and aloof. Over the whole place 
bung a dreamy stillness that drugged and permeated 
every living and growing thing that came within its 
borders. 

The canyon was lonely, except for the birds and 


for the sunlight. Once | passed a white-clad peon with 
two burros loaded with charcoal. Later an old man 16 © 


aud an old woman saluted me with a quiet ‘* Adios, 
viajero!’’ as they plodded up the trail. Then it was 
all quiet and still, the quietness and stillness of the -(ENCURDERNADOR- Z 
lute afternoon in the high mountains, ae 
I reached Domingo’s ranch-house around sunset. 
The adobe walls and faded tile roofs were still the FINE BOOK BINDING 
same. Along the little wall that lined the front galle- All classes of Art Leather Work 


ry stood the same rusted lard cans and oil cans in 
which were growing the same indeseribably nonde- on Books or Cases. 


script reddish-greenish-bluish-yellowish plants that We fill mail orders. 


had always grown there. The same smallish bushes 

ws 8 ee ee smallish bushes Londres No. 166, Col. Juarez 
straggled along the side of the house, with an assort- México, D. F 
ment of washed clothes drying out on their branches. shag 
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Market Baskets, Ladies Purses, Rugs, Beach 


Hats, Candy Baskets, Fans, etc. 


Enormous variety et most 


reasonable prices. 


Office in 
MEXICO, CITY 
Pachuca 52 


SALVADORC. MUSALEM 


JUCHITAN. OAX 


because of the acknowledged “LI- 

VERPOOL” standard of QUALITY. 
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its entire personnel. 
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A goatskin filled with water hung from one of the 
arches; a clay cup swung by a thong from one of the 
Two or three chickens and one small pig were 
a dust bath in front of the house, and on ihe 
sat Cynthia. 1 startled of the 


legs. 
taking 
gallery 
two. 
Something awful had obviously happened to her. 
She was heavier; an eye versed in such matters could 
detect a slightly pregnant bulge to her midriff. She 
was rocking a yearling baby in her Also, her 
feet she was dressed in the long cotton 
skirts the Mexican ranch-women 
end a reboso swept back over her head. I had seen 
Cynthia in a peasant but it wasn’t 
affectation this time. Strangest of all, 
greasily domestic and completely 
it was disturbing 
satisfied, 
**Pregnant as hell,’’ 
explanation. *‘One 
This ranch life 
watch out for 
the baby 


was the more 


arms. 
were bare, 
and loose blouse of 
costume before, 
she 
placid expression. 
an intelligent woman so well 


wore a 
to see 


Cynthia offered by way ot 
goddam thing after the other. 
gets into an awful rut. Hold this one 
him! And | found myself holding 
| was fascinated 
wasn't New 
life? Llow did she like 
thia was pained at 
Panechito and she w 


As she 


Ilow did all this happen? 
York? [low did she like 

Domingo? Where was he? 
all questions. It 


Why 
ranch 
(yn- 


she in 


was bedtime 
at suppertime. 


jor 
ould see me 
caaapeared into the darkness of the inte 
into a maze of clay pots and there was a 
whoo yp and two hairy y A ~— arms around my 
head from behind Dios 5 la santisima vir- 
Guadalupe! (oh You! We 


about you jos’ the as ornery 


rior pans, 

clampe a 
por 
sonnotabeech ! 


other day!"’ Ile was 


ven ce 


talk 
as ever 

While ¢ vutl li Vi ‘ooking 
! strolled down 
that he had lately 
tequila de Parras 
for the baby ’s el 

It had 


ter a week 


supper, lk 


the 


minge j nd 
mrra oO see pinto 
acquired, and to 


Madero that had 


mare 
sample a keg of 
heen brought up 
ristenmeg 

e, Domingo 


she had 


heen vers simple 
at the 
got drunk, ‘hort 
him and hit him 
idiot, and impossible 
out to the with a 
beat her until she didn’t want to 
ter that. she unpacked and there 


ail 
F She was a good woman, 


explained. Af 


ranch, She 


wanted to leave 
aised a lot ot hell, 
She Cj led hin fool 


While she was 


achisima,”* cursed 
Indian 
packing, he went 
short whip, and 
anvmore \f 
talk 
good tor work, 
decided to marrs her 


Was that her idea 


stupid, 
corral, returned 
] 
weave 
Was ho more 
thout trips 

with a niece disposition. se he 
But how about the 


first baby? 
vas it his 
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Oh, that. That was God’s idea. Domingo had no- 
ticed that the woman was always using something in 
a little white box and he decided that she was losing 
teo much sleep that way. So, one day he threw the 
little white box away... 

The tequila was good. Jt slipped down the throat 
in a slender line of fire, then spread out along the 
walls of my stomach in an are ef rosy, reassuring 
warmth. Over the walls of the corral, past the encinal 
trees and beyond the shadowy rim of the sleepy sie- 
rra, a very young and very tender moon hung lazily ¥ 
in the sky. The cicadas droned in the darkness of the N ’ y WELCOME TO 
leaves; the horses stamped occasionally in the corral. oN : : 

Out in the brush a whippoorwill was calling. Domin- ' iy, “EL INCENDIO ” 
go’s cigarette glowed orange-red in the blackness; its 1 

light fell and caught itself on the wet rims of the glas- 
ses that held our tequila. I thought on the paradise 


that these two fools had come into. a hy: fi 
Suddenly Domingo had an idea, He tossed off his as MEXICAN CURIOS 
drink with a quick gesture and poured us another. He ; with © epost essheis & 


threw out his arm toward the west and his white teeth > 
gleamed in the moonlight. ‘*Carramba, boy! I know CHARRO and CHINA POBLANA 


what we do tonight. Over there, ten miles, ees a pool- 
nall. We saddle up an’ go have a lee’l fonn? Tlah?”’ 


where you will find the finest 
and areatest assortment of 


COSTUMES end SARAPES OF EVERY TYPE 
Harnd-tooled leather, Silver, Copper, Onyx, 
Un Poco de Todo . and @ varied stock ot Mexican 
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ced atom to atom and finally arrived at his syuthetice 7 

steroid. His success must be attributed to his remark- has, ABSOLUTELY the LOWEST PRICES 
wble ingenuity. The reactions which enabled him io a Our reputation is built on 50 
reach his goal step-by-step are all well known to c¢lie- eS years of honest dealing. 
lists, but the end result is startlingly new. This is : 


an old story in the history of discovery or invention. ae) © L j & C E ND { 0 
Familiar parts when pieced together by a man of ge- Fh 
nius assume the form of an airplane or a television Av. 5 de Mayo No’ 10 


set, something that the world has dreamed abeu but 


. : * poy . P. O. Box 76 50 Mexico -D. F. 
never achieved, something very different from a mere 





aggregation. 

It would be a mistake to assume that Dr. Wood- 
ward’s work applies only to the synthesis of cortiso- 
ne. There is ei theoretical reason why the sex hor- TOURISTS AND VISITORS 
mones, cholesterol and other steroides now obtained 7 
from natural sources by tedious and expensive pro- ; 
cesses Should not be synthesized with Dr. Woodward’s 
basic steroid as a foundation. Chemists will no longer 
be utterly dependent on the slaughterhouse; for Dr. 
Woodward started with an oily coaltar derivative, an IS THE PINNACLE OF MEXICAN LIQUORS! 
immense advantage when it is considered that there Try it! Call for it by its name at all bar rooms! 
are not enough cattle and swine in the world to supply Calle Arteaga 33. Tels. Eric. 16-58-78. Mex. 39-24-00. MEXICO. D. F. 
enough glands to make all the cortisone, ACTII and { 
other steroids needed in the scientific practice of me- 
dicine. ae 
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ART and BEAUTY 
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Caneloni. ' Nicky $ Shop 
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THE BACKGROUND OF SUCCESS 
Make your office the proper background of your business and 
yourself. You invite success when you work in inspiring 
surroundings... We offer the best office furniture that money 


can buy—at prices that are not higher than you pay for the 
ordinary kind. 


Muebles de Calidad “DAG”, S. de R. L. 


AV. 5 DE MAYO 40-D 
Mexico, D. F. 


INVITATION 


For Wedding Banquets, Dances, 
Coming-out Parties, Celebrations, 
Conventions or Lectures 


MODESTO GUTIERREZ DIAZ 


offers the Capital’s society the 
sumptuous, elegant and spacious 


SALON AZUL Y ORO 


of the 
Club Hispano Mexicano 
with a capacity for one thousand, five hundred diners 
or a thousand dancing couples, Equipped with a modern 
Sound System and a splendid parquet dance floor. 





The Club Hispano Mexicano 


includes, moreover, the most modern and elegant BOWL- 
ING COURTS in Latin America (14 Brunswick alleys), 
as well as ball-courts for the games of Pasabolo and 
Bolos de Palma, a beautiful out-door swimming pool, 
and a splendid Restaurant. offering an exquisite daily 
table d’ hote service at the extremely low charge of 
$4.50, and a special menu for Sundays ad 
festive days at $7.00. 


We will Ue very happy to eupmit our 
estimate for any banquet or party you 
may be planning, without obligation 


CLUB HISPANO-MEXICANO 


Bahia de Santa Barbara N° 26 
Telephones: 35-20-76. 16-46-00 
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A Night in Veracruz. . . 


Continued from page 10 


beauty; animated and vibrant. Bootblacks by the sco- 
re with their boxes and tiny stools were busy every- 
where; an Indian boy was putting on a clever juggling 
act, while a group of mariachis were seranading us 
with ‘‘Guadalajara’’ seemingly for their own enjoy- 
ment. Beneath the brilliantly lighted arcades the roar 
of voices never ceased, 


At midnight, I took a seat again beneath the por- 
tales, this time near the old mestizo newswoman in 
the half-dark corner, her unintelligible wares spread 
out before her on a table, looking vaguely at photo- 
gvaphs of world happenings. A small pretty dark 
child very sleepy was listlessly vending American 
chewing gum; other barefooted urchins were vainly 
offering sweets. The crowd had thinned and changed, 
although they were still talking and arguing. There 
were a few evil-looking beacheombers and _ several 
ugly blacks hanging around the corners surveying us. 
The dazzling white Peluqueria Louis XV (barber- 
shop) was still doing business across the way, and ] 
wondered at the choice of that old aristoerat repro- 
bate’s name and what the Barbers’ Union would think 
of this overtime hour. An old barefooted Indian 
woman looking hopeless and hungry stood staring into 
the restaurant for a long while and then moved down 
the black street. The last Sociedad Cooperativa (Ca- 
wion went by. T drained my Cinzano .and climbed 
up to my room. 
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México, D. F. 
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Going to. Mexico? 


Seasoned travelers say: 


“The dependable way to travel is by train! 


There is no question about departure or arrival—the weather's always 
‘ine aboard an air conditioned Pullman, and Mexico's steep mountain grades 
and plateau levels are all the same to the big new Diesels which are maintain 
ing an all-time “on time” record. 


Aboard a train, each mile brings new thrills, amazing changes of scene 
clese to your eyes and as far as you can see. You can marvel at it all, enjoy 


it fully, becxuse you ‘re unconfined, completely relaxed; cared for by the 
world's best t:avel experts—courteous train and diner crews. 


Travel to ‘air-conditioned’’ Mexico City in Pullman 
or deluxe-coach air conditioned comfort. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


F. Aletorre O.G, de Velasco 

General Agent Assistant to Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
2401 Transit Tower Bolivar 19 

San Antonio, Texas Mexico City’ D. F. 
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